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Comments 

By  James 

Hi 


By  James  Jenkins,  Jr,  Secretary 

ave  you  ever  witnessed  a 
boating  accident?    If  the 
answer  is  yes,  you  proba- 
bly remember  it  with  great  detail. 
If  the  answer  is  no  -  keep  your  fin- 
gers crossed  and  hope  you  never  have  the  experience. 

Keeping  your  fingers  crossed  won't  avoid  boating  accidents,  but  knowing  the 
rules  of  safe  boating  will  increase  the  odds  in  your  favor.  Unfortunately  many 
boating  enthusiasts  forget  what  they  know  about  safety  once  thev  get  on  the 
water.  I  have  seen  the  most  cautious  automobile  driver  become  Mario  Andretti 
in  a  boat.  Accidents  happen  to  the  best  of  boating  enthusiasts  and  typically  it's 
due  to  the  lack  of  courtesy,  common  sense  or  for  the  most  part  -  the  lack  of  safe 
boating  skills. 

Boating  safety  classes  have  always  been  offered  through  the  Department  free 
of  charge.  However,  a  large  portion  of  the  general  public  take  the  idea  of  boat- 
ing safety  classes  with  a  light  attitude.  If  you  have  witnessed,  been  involved  in 
or  rescued  someone  from  a  boating  accident  you  know  first  hand  the  serious- 
ness of  the  subject. 

Operating  boats  safely  on  public  waterways  is  everyone's  business.  LDWF 
Enforcement  Division  responds  to  boating  accidents  on  a  routine  basis,  con- 
stantly witnessing  the  tragedies.  In  our  continuing  attempt  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  in  Louisiana,  we  have  recommended  that  boating  safety  class- 
es become  mandatory.  We  will  submit  proposed  legislation  at  the  regular  ses- 
sion and  we  will  -  again  -  push  to  make  this  a  mandatory  requirement  in 
Louisiana.  We  have  not  been  successful  yet  but  we  haven't  given  up.  It's  far 
too  important. 

Mandatory  boating  safety  classes?  What  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  anyone  planning  to  operate  a  motor-powered  recreational  ves- 
sel in  Louisiana  will  have  to  attend  and  pass  a  safe  boating  class  and  attain  a 
vessel  operator  license  or  certificate.  Approved  classes  will  be  offered  by  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  U.S.  Power  Squadrons  and  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  It  will  include  age  requirements  and  limitations  as 
well  as  some  exemptions;  provisions  for  non-resident  operators;  and  penalties 
for  not  complying.  The  proposed  legislation  is  not  complex  nor  difficult  to 
understand.  But  then  again,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  need  for  this 
action  either. 

Safe  boating  is  more  than  obeying  wake  rules,  using  personal  flotation 
devices  and  staying  sober  (see  "Bottoms  Up"  on  page  20).  Although  that  infor- 
mation is  vital  to  safe  boating  practices,  there's  is  also  the  right-of-way  rules, 
recognizing  distress  signals,  learning  navigational  lights,  sound  signals  and 
much  more.  Most  people  will  take  the  time  to  attend  drivers  education  to  learn 
safe  driving  habits.  Why  should  boating  safety  be  any  different? 

Boating  season  is  here.  Without  a  doubt,  boating  related  accidents  will  occur 
on  our  waterways.  Unfortunately  some  may  include  fatalities.  Don't  take  boat- 
ing safety  lightly  this  season.  Support  our  efforts  to  make  Louisiana's  water- 
ways safer  and  take  the  time  for  a  boating  safety  course.  It  will  make  you  a  bet- 
ter captain. 
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Basic  fire ami  and  hunting  safety  rules  apply  to  any  hunting  situation, 
but  the  turkey  hunter  needs  to  be  extra  careful  when  in  the  field. 


Ron  and  Terry  Akins  were  more  than 
brothers,  they  were  also  best  friends. 
Older  brother  Ron  had  been  Terry's 
hero  since  high  school.  Now  grown  and 
with  families,  their  time  together  outdoors 
was  cherished  by  both. 

The  opening  day  of  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son had  been  productive  as  far  as  locating 
birds  and  places  to  hunt.  Around  the  camp- 
fire  that  night,  plans  for  the  next  morning's 
hunt  were  made.  Ron,  Terry  and  fellow 
hunter  and  friend  Bob  Fox,  decided  that  Ron 
and  Terry  would  use  the  buddy  system  to 
hunt  a  gobbler  they  had  seen  roosting  earli- 
er. Bob  would  hunt  alone. 

Visits  from  neighboring  camping  hunters 
brought  news  of  a  turkey  hunter  being  shot 
that  day  not  too  far  away.  Terry  and  Ron 
both  agreed  that  they  could  understand  a 
shooting  accident  while  deer  hunting  or 
maybe  quail  hunting,  but  not  turkeys. 

The  following  is  Terry's  story  as  told  to 
Outdoor  Magazine  reporter  Sonny  Lewis:* 
"Ron  went  out  on  point,  and  I  stayed  behind  to 
call.  I  heard  the  bird  come  off  the  roost  and  short- 
ly after  heard  a  shot.  I  went  to  the  point  but 
couldn't  find  Ron.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  let  me 
know  where  he  was  by  working  my  mouth  call, 
and  when  I  did  that,  -  a  turkey  gobbled.  I  slipped 
back  to  the  point  and  sat  under  a  tree. 
"I  got  a  glimpse  of  a  turkey,  and  it  ivasn't  just 
any  turkey,  it  was  THE  turkey  we  were  hunting. 
I  pulled  the  trigger  and  ran  toward  the  turkey...." 
"In  the  blink  of  an  eye,  the  moment  went 
from  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  my  life  to 
the  most  tragic.  I  had  shot  and  killed  my 
brother." 

Although  the  outcome  is  tragic,  Terry 
Aikens  wants  his  story  told  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prevent  a  sim- 
ilar mistake  from  happening  to  someone 
else. 

Hunting  accidents  account  for  less  than 
four  percent  of  all  accidents  that  range  from 
car  wrecks  to  falling  off  ladders.  Still,  each 
year  we  hear  of  many  tragedies  such  as 
Terry  and  Ron's.  A  father  accidently  shoots 
his  son,  grandfather  shoots  grandson  or 
grandson  shoots  grandfather. 

However,  most  hunting  related  accidents 
don't  usually  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
shooting.  More  people  fall  out  of  tree  stands 


or  off  their  ATVs  than  any  other  type  of  hunt- 
ing accident. 

The  problem  with  the  small  percentage  of 
shooting  accidents  is  that  they  are  90  percent 
fatal.  Since  we  usually  hunt  with  someone 
we  know  well  or  family  members,  the  shoot- 
er spends  the  rest  of  life  knowing  he  killed 
someone  very  close  to  him. 

The  cause  of  96  percent  of  all  fatal  shooting 
is  traced  back  to  one  key  point  of  basic 
firearm  safety  (the  other  four  percent  are  peo- 
ple falling  with  loaded  guns,  loaded  guns  in 
vehicles,  etc).  The  person  doing  the  shooting 
either  shot  at  movement  or  sound,  they  did 
not  make  100  percent  positive  identification 
of  their  target  before  shooting.  This  one 
point  is  perhaps,  outside  of  treating  all 
firearms  as  if  they  were  loaded,  the  most 
important  rule  of  basic  hunting  and  gun  safe- 
ty rules.  This  particular  rule  cannot  be 
stressed  enough. 

This  is  an  especially  important  safety  fac- 
tor in  turkey  hunting  —  if  not  the  most 
important.  Turkey  hunters  spend  a  great  deal 


A  mature  gobbler 
displays  colors  not  to 
wear  during  turkey 
season. 
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A  turkey  hunter  in  full 

"rag"  camo  increases  his 

opportunity  to 

harvest  his  prey. 


of  time  not  only  concealing  themselves,  but 
also  making  turkey  sounds  and  regretfully, 
at  times  moving  around. 

Benjamin  Franklin  suggested  the  turkey  as 
the  national  bird  because  of  its  intelligence. 
Well,  give  ole  Ben  his  due  —  still  the  size  of  a 
turkey's  brain  is  not  much  bigger  than  a 
small  pea.  What  God  did  however,  was  to 
give  the  turkey  great  survival  instincts,  num- 
ber one  being  its  excellent  eyesight. 

To  counteract  this  and  to  give  himself  the 
advantage,  man,  with  his  much  larger  brain, 
developed  the  best  of  the  best  in  concealment 
techniques.  One  of  the  latest,  the  "rag-suit", 
is  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  pho- 
tographs, thus  increasing  the  turkey  hunters 
opportunity  to  harvest  his  prey.  More  and 
better  reason  for  making  100  percent  sure  of 
your  target!  At  the  same  time,  you  shouldn't 
hide  so  well  that  you  can't  see  what's  hap- 
pening. Camouflage,  while  doing  an  excel- 
lent job  of  hiding  you,  doesn't  make  you 
invisible.  Movement  usually  spooks  a  bird. 
Sit  perfectly  still,  other  hunters  and  turkeys 
can  both  see  even  the  slightest  movement. 


As  in  most  forms  of  the  hunting  sports, 
scouting  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  turkey  hunt- 
ing as  the  actual  kill.  Locating  the  birds  prior 
to  your  hunt  is  often  the  key  to  a  successful 
hunt.  Most  turkey  hunters  try  to  locate  their 
birds  the  evening  before  by  locating  roosting 
birds  via  owl,  crow  or  other  turkey  predator 
calls.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  turkey  hunter 
to  walk  several  miles  through  the  woods 
while  scouting. 

When  scouting  for  roosting  birds  or  just 
out  walking  in  potential  turkey  habitats,  you 
should  eliminate  the  colors  red,  blue  and 
white  from  your  clothes.  These  particular  col- 
ors are  often  found  on  mature  turkeys.  You 
should  also  be  careful  that  your  scouting  time 
is  not  another  hunter's  hunting  time. 

While  on  the  subject  of  colors,  it's  good  to 
note  that  wearing  hunter  orange  to  and  from 
your  hunting  area  and  while  scouting  is, 
although  not  required,  a  really  good  idea.  To 
alert  other  hunters  of  your  presence,  hang 
something  orange  (cap,  vest)  above  your  call- 
ing spot. 

Your  calling  spot  is  most  probably  one  of 
the  largest  safety  aspects.  Make  sure  that 
your  back  is  against  a  tree  as  wide  or  wider 
than  you  are  and  higher  than  your  head.  This 
protects  your  back.  From  your  calling  spot 
you  should  always  have  a  180  degree  visibil- 
ity. You  need  to  be  able  to  see  "them"  before 
"they"  see  you  (be  it  turkey  or  other  hunters). 

Turkey  hunters  need  to  be  especially  alert 
when  calling.  This  is  when  most  accidents 
happen  especially  if  turkeys  are  close  by. 
Otherwise,  excited  turkey  hunters  may  mis- 
take you  for  the  real  thing. 

Louisiana's  turkey  hunting  season  is  pri- 
marily a  spring  time  affair.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  Louisiana's  turkey  hunters  still  insist 
on  stalking  turkeys.  The  advice  from  all  the 
experienced  turkey  hunters  I  talked  with 
(some  that  have  been  turkey  hunting 
throughout  the  US  for  more  than  40  years)  is 
the  same:  stalking  turkeys  in  the  spring  time  is  a 
waste  of  valuable  hunting  time. 

Chances  of  success  are  very  slim  and  the 
chance  of  an  accident  rises  dramatically.  This 
is  breeding  time  for  these  birds  and  they  are 
extra  wary  and  alert,  especially  to  movement. 
Find  a  good  concealed  location  with  a  solid 
background  and  stay  put.  Use  your  call  and 
decoys  and  make  the  bird  come  to  you. 
Should  you  spot  another  hunter,  don't  move, 
wave  or  use  turkey  calls  to  alert  the  other 
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hunter.  Usually  any  type  of  quick,  erratic 
movement  can  create  an  ugly  situation 
quickly,  especially  if  turkeys  are  in  the  imme- 
diate area.  If  necessary,  yell  or  blow  a  whistle 
to  alert  others. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  once  again  stress 
the  most  important  means  of  avoiding  any 
type  of  shooting  accident.  Never,  ever  put 
your  finger  on  the  trigger  without  first  mak- 
ing 100  percent  positive  identification  of 
your  target. 

To  summarize  the  six  basic  turkey  hunting 
safety  tips. 

1.  Always  be  100  percent  sure  of  your  target. 

2.  Be  alert  -  especially  when  calling. 

3.  Protect  your  back. 

4.  Avoid  colors  white,  red  and  blue  when  in 
the  field. 

5.  Don't  hide  so  well  as  not  to  be  able  to  see 
the  surrounding  area. 

6.  Never  stalk  a  turkey,  especially  in  the 
spring. 

The  above  basic  safety  rules  seem  simple 
enough.  Reading  them  on  paper  is  one  thing, 
actually  living  bv  them  is  another.  Just  as  in 
deer  hunting,  a  turkey  hunter  can  have  a  bad 
case  of  "buck  fever".  Any  hunter  can  get 
caught  up  in  the  moment  when  your  heart  is 
pounding  and  it  looks  like  everything  has 
come  together  for  that  "just  right"  feeling.  It 
takes  a  responsible  hunter  to  check  himself, 
his  emotions  and  to  put  safety  first.  To  follow 
"the  rules"  and  not  just  know  them.  V 


*excerpts  from  the  Terry  Aiken  story  reprint- 
ed by  permission  of  Outdoor  Magazine 
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Bill  Ford  is  the  Development  Director  for  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation.  His  articles 
and  photographs  appear  regularly  in  many 
outdoor  publications. 
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A  FEW  TURKEY  HUNTING  TIPS: 

1.  Hunt  wild  turkeys  with  a  hunting  buddy.  When  you  locate  a  turkey  let  one  person  do  the  calling.  Set  up  so  the 
person  shooting  is  between  the  caller  and  the  turkey  (out  of  any  possible  line  of  fire  and  behind  a  good  backdrop). 
This  way  the  turkey  is  paying  attention  to  the  person  calling  and  not  the  shooter.  This  method  has  proved  to  be 
especially  effective  in  the  later  morning  hours. 


2.  When  setting  up  your  "calling  spot"  make  sure  your  place  has  a  large  tree  or  other  obstruction  between  you  and 
the  expected  path  of  the  turkey.  When  the  turkey  passes  you  will  be  blocked  from  his  sight  by  the  tree.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  into  shooting  position  without  him  seeing  you  move.  If  you  don't  wait  for  this  opportunity  he  will 
see  you  move  for  sure.  More  birds  are  spooked  when  the  hunter  tries  to  get  into  a  shooting  position  than  at  any 
other  time. 

3.  Always  bring  an  air  filled  closed  cell  seat  pad  with  you.  They  are  quiet  and  comfortable  enough  to  sit  on  for  long 
periods  without  moving. 
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n  August  12,  1998  the  sportsman's 
/orld  lost  a  great  friend  and  out- 
door champion  when  Liz  Barthel 
was  taken  from  us  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. Outdoor  enthusiasts  around  the  coun- 
try mourned  the  loss  of  a  great  pioneer  for 
women's  hunting  sports. 

Elizabeth  Barthel  was  a  cl 
friend  of  mine,  but  more  than 
that,  she  was  my  mentor. 
She    was    mv    huntin 
buddy  and  my  inspira- 
tion  —   the   drivin 
force     behind     my 
love   for   the   out 
doors.  Liz  was  all 
that  and  more  to 
every       woman 
she      had      the 
opportunity    to 
teach.   Her  abil- 
ity   to    connect 
with        women 
and  unite  them 
to    the   outdoor 
wonders        was 
one      of      many 
traits   that   made 
her  special.      Her 
commitment      and 
drive    to    introduce 
women  into  an  other 
wise  male  sport  won  her 

xmany    recognitions    and 

2  awards,  but  more  important, 

|  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 

^  women  across  the  country. 

a      Liz  grew  up  in  north  Louisiana  on  the 

£  Trio  Plantation  where  she  learned  to  hunt  at 


an  early  age.  Her  love  for  the  outdoors 
started  as  a  child  and  continued  as  she 
passed  on  the  tradition  to  her  daughters, 
Francis  and  Mary  Sue  Jordan.  Together 
with  her  family  she  continued  to  hunt, 
teaching  from  her  experiences  and  shar- 
ing her  memories. 

Growing  up  in  an  environment 
that   taught   the   value   and 
need  to  continue  our  nat- 
ural heritage,  Liz  prac- 
ticed what  she  knew 
nd  developed   into 
an  expert 

^owhunter 
Because    of    her 
nterest,        high 
level  of  hunting 
skills  and 

expert  knowl- 
edge she  was 
selected  to 

serve  on  sever- 
al outdoor 
related  boards 
and  commis- 
sions. She 
played  a  key  role 
in  many  of  these 
organizations  con- 
buting  her  unique 
enthusiasm  and  ener- 
y.  Two  of  her  most 
tstanding  roles  were 
with  the  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Directors  for  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
(NWTF)  as  one  of  two  women  elected 
and  also  as  the  founder  and  chairperson 
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for  the  first  All-Ladies  Chapter  of  the 
NWTF  in  Louisiana  -  the  Cajun  Boss  Hens. 

The  recognition  didn't  stop  here.  Liz's 
undying  love  for  bow  hunting  secured  her 
the  1997  Female  Bowhunter  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  Bayou  State  Bowhunters 
Association.  Then  again  in  1997  she  was 
captured  on  national  television  as  the  first 
woman  in  Louisiana  and  ninth  in  the 
nation,  to  complete  the  "Grand  Slam"  of 
wild  turkeys  in  New  Mexico.  She  was  a 
true  inspiration. 

This  astounding  woman  was  recognized 
across  the  country  for  her  personal  affair 
with  the  outdoors,  but  I  personally  will 
remember  her  through  something  much 
closer  to  home.  It's  called  the  "Z-Pack". 
This  is  a  group  of  women  dedicated  to  the 
joys  of  hunting  formed  through 
"Becoming  an  Outdoors  Woman"  (BOW) 
workshops. 

As  a  certified  instructor  for  the  National 
Bowhunting  Education  Foundation,  Liz 
taught  at  various  functions  across  the 
country.  A  regular  stop  was  the  Louisiana 
chapter  of  BOW.  Her  involvement  in  orga- 
nizing this  chapter  in  1995  as  assistant 
coordinator  and  archery  instructor  was  a 
vital  element  in  its  continued  success.  The 
workshops  were  a  catalyst  for  her  to 
encourage  other  women  to  be  archers,  bow 
hunters  and  turkey  hunters.  Elements  for 
the  Z-Pack  started  here. 

Liz  used  her  never-ending  enthusiasm 
to  organize  and  guide  "all  ladies"  hunts 
with  BOW,  introducing  bow  hunting  and 
turkey  hunting.  Initially  the  first  hunt  was 
a  bow  hunt  in  Mississippi  with  six  ladies. 
Its  success  attracted  four  more  women.  It 
is  now  an  annual  event  with  these  bow 
hunters  who  come  from  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  Arkansas  and 
Colorado.  It  was  through  these  workshops 
and  annual  hunts  the  Z-Pack  was  born. 

I  am  one  of  the  Z-Pack.  My  name  is 
Zydeco.  Through  the  years  we  became 
very  close  friends  and  hunting  buddies. 
The  Z-Pack  refers  to  our  nicknames,  each 
beginning  with  the  letter  z.  The  leader  of 
the  pack  was  Zorro  —  Liz.  The  cama- 
raderie and  mutual  respect  Zorro  taught 
us  still  lives  in  each  Z-Pack  member.  She 
was  our  role  model,  teacher,  inspiration, 


hunting  buddy  and  friend.  Her  mark  was 
left  on  each  of  us. 

In  the  wake  of  Liz's  passing  people 
began  to  realize  how  much  she  meant  to 
those  she  inspired  and  transformed.  In 
appreciation  for  her  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  the  cause,  Christine  Thomas, 
founder  of  the  "Becoming  an  Outdoors- 
Woman"  Program  —  and  personal  friend  of 
Liz  —  established  a  scholarship  endow- 
ment. The  Liz  Barthel  Memorial 
Scholarship  will  use  the  interest  from  the 
endowment  to  fund  scholarships  for 
women  to  attend  Louisiana  BOW  work- 
shops. In  addition  to  the  BOW  scholarship, 
the  Cajun  Boss  Hens,  together  with  the 
Louisiana  Twin  City  Long  Beards  are  also 
setting  up  a  memorial  in  her  honor. 

When  we  think  of  Liz  Barthel,  the  face  of 
a  bright,  warm  woman  with  big  blue  eyes, 
an  infectious  smile  and  an  effervescent  love 
for  hunting  comes  to  mind.  She  was  a  true 
ethical  hunter  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  hunting,  wildlife  conservation  and 
hunter  education.  Liz  was  devoted  to 
inspiring  and  encouraging  others,  especial- 
ly women  and  children,  to  continue  the 
heritage  of  hunting.  Her  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm will  live  on  each  time  we  practice  our 
hunting  skills.  Though  she  is  not  with  us 
in  body,  we  know  with  each  hunt  Zorro 
will  ride  again.  %. 


Liz  Barthel,  third  from  the  left  on  back  row,  with  the  Z-Pack  at  Norfolk  Lodge, 
Columbia,  LA.,  November  1997. 


Photo  by  Linette  Boquet 
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We  thought  zebra  mussels  were  a  nuisance,  but  this  new  fern  mi 

freshwater  fishing  and  aquacultu 


G 


iant  salvinia  (Salvinia  molesta),    a  small  floating  fresh  wa 

Brazil  and  a  first  cousin  to  Salvinia  minima,  another  probh 

ness  of  it  at  Toledo  Bend  was  on  September  24,  1998  whei 

DEAD  OR  ALIVE"    notice    on    Salvinia    molesta    was    receiv 


STORY  AND 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY 

JIM  HYDE,  PH.D. 

AND  Management  Society.    Later  that  same  day  one  of  many  small  plai 

HAROLD  TEMPLE   identified  as  giant  salvinia. 
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ell  disaster  for  Louisiana 


iatic  fern  native  to  southern 
nt  in  Louisiana.  The  first  aware- 
vsletter  containing  a  "WANTED 
m  the  Texas  Aquatic  Plant 
m  the  reservoir  was  tentatively 


The  find  was  reported  to  Texas  conserva- 
tion scientists  Rhandy  Helton  and  Larry 
Hartman,  who  published  the  "WANTED" 
notice.  They  promptly  confirmed  the  identifi- 
cation. Calls  to  botanists  around  the  country 
were  placed  to  learn  more  about  this  exotic 
species  which  little  is  known  in  North 
America,  and  up  to  that  time  had  been  total- 
ly unknown  in  Toledo  Bend.  The  best  imme- 
diate source  of  information  was  USGS  biolo- 
gist, Colette  Jacono,  in  Gainesville,  Florida, 
who  kindly  sent  copies  of  some  pertinent 
articles. 

Giant  salvinia  is  an  aggressive,  competi- 
tive water  fern  that  can  overgrow  and  replace 
water  hyacinth  (Eichhoniia  crassipes).  It  can 
double  its  size  in  three  to  four  days.  One 
small  plant  is  said  to  be  capable  of  multiply- 
ing to  blanket  40  square  miles  in  three 
months,  eventually  forming  mats  over  three 
feet  thick  that  will  halt  a  40-foot,  twin- 
engined  boat. 

It  is  a  free  floating  fern,  which  typically  has 
pairs  of  rounded  leaves  up  to  two  inches  in 
diameter  with  a  hairy  upper  surface.  The 
hairs  are  subdivided  into  approximately  four 
parts  midway  on  the  shaft,  but  then  rejoin  at 
the  tips  to  form  air  traps,  causing  the  leaves 
to  be  very  difficult  to  wet  and  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  treat  successfully  with  contact  herbi- 
cides. 

The  roots  are  actually  a  modified  third  leaf 
with  spore  producing  nodules  (sporocarps) 
hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  them.  The 
colonizing  stage  is  characterized  by  much 
smaller  leaves  that  lie  flat  on  the  water  and 
the  absence  of  visible  sporocarps.  At  maturi- 
ty the  leaves  tend  to  be  pushed  together  into 
pile,  and  sporocarps  hidden  among  the  roots 
may  be  found  upon  close  inspection.  Even 
though  the  plant  is  a  spore  former  like  other 
ferns,  the  spores  are  believed  to  be  sterile; 
thus  fragmentation  may  be  its  sole  method  of 
reproduction,  which  means  that  all  Giant 
salvinia  in  the  world  could  comprise  a  single 
clone. 

This  dangerous  water  fern  prefers  water 
temperatures  above  50  degrees  Fahrenheit 
having  high  nutrient  levels  found  in  backwa- 
ters, swamps,  rice  paddies  and  stream  cut- 
offs. In  third  world  areas  dependent  upon 
fishing  and  aquaculture,  it  has  destroyed  the 
livelihood  of  entire  communities.    The  thick 
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mats  block  out  sunlight,  stifling  native 
aquatic  vegetation.  When  the  mats  die,  they 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  decompose,  depleting 
the  water  of  oxygen  and  reducing  its  ability 
to  support  other  aquatic  life. 

Giant  salvinia  is  firmly  established  in 
South  America,  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
India,  Africa,  and  now  apparently  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  probably  been  trans- 
ported as  a  contaminant  in  shipments  of 
other  aquatic  plants,  or  brought  in  as  an 
aquarium  or  water  garden  plant.  It  then 
spread  to  other  aquatic  ecosystems  by  boats, 
trailers,  tires  and  perhaps  even  by  birds. 
Since  the  central  portion  of  Toledo  Bend 
Reservoir  hosts  large  numbers  of  visiting 
fishermen  and  the  weed  is  especially  concen- 
trated in  that  area,  it  may  have  inadvertently 
been  introduced  as  an  unnoticed  passenger 
on  someone's  bass  rig. 

Although  salvinia  mats  have  been  found 
on  quiet  reaches  of  the  reservoir,  much  of  it 
on  the  reservoir  proper  is  found  trapped  in 
hydrilla,  which  leads  to  speculation  that  it 
may  overgrow  and  eradicate  hydrilla  beds 
by  depriving  them  of  light.  In  fact,  being 
vulnerable  to  wind  and  water  currents,  it 
may  not  do  well  on  large,  open  bodies  of 


water  unless  it  is  attached  to  a  fairly  wel 
moored  bed  such  as  hydrilla. 

Eutrophic  (polluted)  waters  where  nutri- 
ents are  readily  available  are  ideal  for  gian 
salvinia  growth.  Fortunately  Toledo  Bend  has 
a  low  level  of  pollution,  hopefully  lov\ 
enough  to  offer  minimal  nutritional  suppor 
for  the  water  fern.  The  presence  of  salvinia  ir 
Louisiana  certainly  affords  yet  another  reasor 
for  strengthening  our  state's  campaigr 
against  pollution. 

Once  present,  how  can  Giant  salvinia  be 
managed?  The  outlook  is  bleak.  Most  herbi- 
cides are  not  very  effective.  Mechanical  har- 
vesting could  be  an  option  if  repeated  offer 
enough  and  mechanical  harvesting  is  laboi 
intensive. 

The  most  effective  means  of  control  ir 
other  parts  of  the  world  seems  to  be  the 
salvinia  weevil,  Cyrtobagous  salviniaa 
Importation  of  a  foreign  species  like  the  wee- 
vil requires  an  extensive  process  of  testing 
and  permitting  to  insure  that  it  will  not  attack 
our  native  plants  in  addition  to  Gian 
salvinia. 

Even  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  eradicate 
Salvinia  on  Toledo  Bend,  it  may  have  ahead) 
been    spread    to    other    bodies    of    water 
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Successfully  treating  a  186,000  acre  reservoir 
containing  innumerable  nooks  and  crannies 
is  a  virtual  impossibility.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  infestation  here  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  but  those  problems  arising 
from  it  are  already  being  noted. 

We  can  assume  for  the  present  that  Giant 
salvinia  is  in  this  country  to  stay.  We  know 
that  it  is  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  on  Toledo 
Bend  and  it  is  almost  certain  to  soon  infest 
any  canals  or  irrigation  systems  supplied  by 
the  lower  Sabine  River.  Rice  fields,  crawfish 
and  catfish  ponds  and  all  relatively  still  bod- 
ies of  water  should  be  considered  high-risk 
areas  for  infestation. 

Before  a  plan  of  action  against  Giant 
salvinia  is  formulated,  we  must  know  the 
extent  of  its  spread  in  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
possibly  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.A.  Reports  of  it 
in  the  Sabine  River  below  Toledo  Bend  and 
in  Bayou  Teche  have  already  been  received. 
Any  findings  or  suspicions  should  be  report- 
ed to  the  Sabine  River  Authority,  State  of 
Louisiana  (318)  256-4112,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (318) 
948-0255  or  (318)  487-5635,  or  if  found  in 
Texas,  the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  at  (409) 
384-9965.  The  invasion  of  the  Giant  salvinia 
bias  started  in  Louisiana.      ^ 


Salvinia  prefers  water  temperatures  above  50  degrees 
Fahrenheight  with  high  nutrient  levels  as  found  in 
backwaters,  swamps,  rice  fields  and  stream  cutoffs.  Salter 
Creek  cutoff  on  Toledo  Bend,  covered  with  salvinia,  is  shown 
above.  Salvinia  minima  infestation  on  Saline  Lake  in 
Natchitoches  and  Winn  parishes  is  shown  in  photo  below. 


Note:  Do  not  attempt  to  gather  or 
send  samples,  as  Federal  Law  pro- 
hibits this  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is 
illegal  to  transport  or  possess  this 
plant.  Thoroughly  clean  your  boat 
ind  trailer,  drain  all  water  includ- 
ng  live  wells  and  bait  wells,  and  let 
he  boat  dry  in  sunlight  before  mov- 
ng  from  one  body  of  water  to 
mother. 


m  Hyde,  Ph.D.,  is  Toledo  Bend  Sanitarian  and 
larold  Temple  is  Toledo  Bend  Shoreline  Manager 
<t  the  Sabine  River  Authority. 
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Teetering  on  the  edge  of  local  extinc- 
tion, the  red-cockaded  woodpecker 
(RCW)  is  an  endangered  species  in  a 
catch  22  situation.  Survival  for  this  bird 
hinges  on  the  restoration  of  existing  habitat. 
However,  due  to  the  bird's  endangered 
species  listing,  landowners  are  reluctant  to 
employ  management  practices  that  encour- 
age nesting  RCVVs.  As  the  storm  clouds  of 
extirpation  loom  on  the  horizon  a  new  initia- 
tive skippered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  hopes  to  light  the  way  to  a  brighter 
future  steering  birds  and  landowners 
towards  safe  harbor. 

Primarily  a  denizen  of  the  piney  woods, 
red-cockaded  woodpeckers  (Picodes  borealis) 
were  historically  found  in  large  numbers  in 
southeastern  states.  This  distinctly  pat- 
terned woodpecker  was  commonly  observed 
by  early  naturalists  and  by  the  1840s,  John 
James  Audubon  had  recorded  its  occurrence 
from  Texas  to  New  Jersey  and  as  far  inland  as 
Tennessee.  Problems  began  with  wholesale 
clearance  of  southeastern  virgin  pine  forests 
in  the  1880s.  By  the  1950s  biologists  began  to 
notice  significant  declines  in  RCW  popula- 
tions and  in  1970,  the  bird  was  listed  as 
endangered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

However,  listing  the  bird  had  little  effect 
on  continued  habitat  removal,  fragmentation 
and  alteration.  Fearing  the  occupancy  of 
RCWs  and  possible  regulation  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  many  landowners 
deliberately  avoided  cultivating  old  growth 
pine  communities,  a  management  practice 
that  would  benefit  this  rare  bird.  Tree  farm- 
ers across  the  state  converted  mature  pine 
stands  to  short  rotation  loblolly  plantations 
creating  habitat  which  was  unsuitable  for  a 
bird  that  excavates  cavities  in  80  to  120-year- 
old  live  pine  trees.  In  effect,  legislation 
intended  to  protect  the  bird,  may  have  result- 
ed in  increased  habitat  loss. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  protection, 
RCW  numbers  continue  to  dwindle  at  a  dis- 
tressing rate.  Fewer  than  500  known  active 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  colonies  remain 
on  public  land  in  Louisiana. 
Conservationists  began  to  realize  that  simply 
listing  the  bird  was  not  the  answer,  especial- 
ly for  the  significant  numbers  of  red-cockad- 
ed woodpeckers  on  private  land. 

Amidst  this  gloomy  outlook  and  at  a  time 
when  the  bird  looks  destined  to  join  the  van- 


ished ranks  of  the  labrador  duck  and  passen- 
ger pigeon,  hope  is  in  sight 

The  origin  of  Safe  Harbor  in  Louisiana 
goes  back  to  1996  when  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  developed  a  steering  com- 
mittee to  address  the  recovery  of  the  species. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  Louisiana  Forestry 
Association,  Audubon  Society,  Nature 
Conservancy,  Louisiana  Cooperative 
Extension,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Forestry  Division), 
Louisiana  Department  of  Recreation  and 
Tourism  (Office  of  State  Parks),  private 
landowners,  timber  companies  and  timber 
consultants. 

Working  together,  these  groups  set  out  to 
devise  an  initiative  that  would  recognize 
landowner's  concerns  and  remove  disincen- 
tives to  maintaining  and  improving  RCW 
habitat.  It  was  no  easy  task.  After  two  years 
of  careful  deliberation  the  committee 
emerged  with  the  Safe  Harbor  plan,  a  refined 
version  of  an  original  concept  developed 
over  the  past  five  years  by  the  USFWS  and 
the  timber  industry. 

The  USFWS  established  a  set  of  guidelines 
detailing  what  management  must  be  carried 
out  by  landowners  wishing  to  participate  in 
safe  harbor.  The  program  can  be  implement- 
ed on  an  individual  or  statewide  level.  For 
all  Safe  Harbor  programs,  the  USFWS  must 
issue  a  permit  to  the  applicant.  In  Louisiana, 
the  permit  will  be  issued  to  LDWF  who  will 
in  turn  see  that  participating  landowners  fol- 
low the  guidelines. 

The  Safe  Harbor  plan  intends  to  reverse  or 
at  least  halt  the  current  decline  of  RCW  habi- 
tat while  at  the  same  time  reduce  landown- 
er's fears  of  Endangered  Species  Act  liability. 
Landowners  who  own  property  where  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers  occur  are  often 
uncertain  about  how  to  proceed  with  land 
management  objectives.  In  some  cases,  exist- 
ing management  plans  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  particular  needs  of  RCWs.  In  other 
cases,  landowners  may  wish  to  manage  for 
old-growth  forests  or  longer-rotation  forests, 
but  feel  inhibited  from  doing  so,  fearful  of  lia- 
bilities if  their  management  practices  attract 
the  birds. 

Safe  Harbor  will  encourage  voluntary 
habitat  restoration  or  enhancement  activities 
while  relieving  participating  landowners  of 
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fire-resistant  trees.The 

burning  shown  above 

occurred  at  Sandy 

Hollow  WMA  in 

Tangipahoa  Parish. 


any  additional  liability  beyond  that  which 
exists  at  the  time  of  the  agreement. 

Here's  how  it  works:  Biologists  will  con- 
duct an  inventory  of  RCWs  on  the  land  pro- 
posed for  the  program.  Landowners  will 
enter  the  plan  after  a  baseline  number  of 
birds  occurring  on  the  property  has  been 
established.  Once  in  the  program,  landown- 
ers will  only  have  to  manage  for  that  base- 
line number  of  birds.  Should  the  number  of 
birds  increase  due  to  the  landowner's  man- 
agement, he/she  is  exempt  from  additional 
endangered  species  act  responsibilities 
regarding  red-cockaded  woodpeckers. 
Thus,  the  landowner  is  given  "safe  harbor" 
from  added  liability. 

Participating  landowners  are  required  to 
follow  certain  minimum  requirements. 
They  cannot  shoot,  capture  or  otherwise 
take  RCWs.  Landowners  must  notify  the 
LDWF  if  they  plan  to  dissolve  the  agreement 
so  birds  may  be  relocated.  If  they  follow 
these  guidelines  they  will  be  released  from 
future  encumbrances  should  additional 
RCWs  take  up  residence. 

The  agreement  is  also  available  to 
landowners  with  no  red-cockaded  wood- 
peckers. Landowners  who  have  suitable  or 
potentially  suitable  habitat  but  no  endan- 


gered birds  may  enter  the  program  with  a 
baseline  of  zero.  As  long  as  they  follow  the 
management  guidelines  they  are  free  from 
liability  of  managing  for  birds  should  they 
appear  at  a  later  date  and  exempt  from  any 
endangered  species  act  prosecution  in  the 
event  of  incidental  take. 

In  developing  this  plan,  LDWF  aims  to 
encourage  private,  state,  parish  and  munici- 
pal landowners  to  undertake  voluntary 
enhancement  activities  which  will  benefit 
this  endangered  bird.  Ideally  Safe  Harbor 
will  increase  habitat  for  RCWs  and  therefore 
boost  populations.  "If  Safe  Harbor  could  end 
the  present  decline  in  RCW  numbers  it  would 
be  a  good  start,"  said  Gary  Lester,  LDWF  nat- 
ural heritage  coordinator.  Lester  has  been 
involved  in  red-cockaded  woodpecker  man- 
agement since  1984. 

"One  of  the  most  significant  and  positive 
aspects  of  this  approach  is  that  it  initiates  a 
dialogue  between  LDWF  and  private 
landowners,"  Lester  continued.  "All  parties 
are  focused  on  maintaining  habitat  and  man- 
aging for  red-cockaded  woodpeckers."  The 
program  will  strive  to  create  a  dynamic  sys- 
tem with  new  landowners  signing  up  as  oth- 
ers leave.  Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 
Landowners  are  also  free  to  enter  as  much  or 
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as  little  land  as  they  wish.  Safe  Harbor  is 
expected  to  open  for  enrollment  later  this 
year. 

Safe  Harbor  will  benefit  landowners  by 
lessening  and  removing  disincentives  for 
management  of  suitable  habitat  on  private 
land  and  in  some  cases  by  removing  certain 
management  restrictions  placed  on  land 
with  resident  RCWs.  Red-cockaded  wood- 
peckers will  benefit  as  viable  populations  are 
established  and  enhanced,  helping  recovery 
populations  meet  recovery  goals. 
Additionally,  a  mosaic  of  habitats  will  be  cre- 
ated in  areas  where  red-cockaded  wood- 
peckers once  existed  and  where  relic  RCW 
clusters  continue  to  cling  on  to  survival 
today.  Finally,  species  and  natural  plant 
communities  found  on  lands  covered  by  Safe 
Harbor  will  benefit.  Safe  Harbor  allows 
farmers  to  manage  land  to  favor  not  just  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers,  but  the  fauna  and 
flora  that  evolved  with  this  uniquely  adjust- 
ed species. 

The  presence  and  treatment  of  endan- 
gered species  on  private  land  is  always  a 
contentious  issue.    There  is  often  potential 


for  conflict  between  endangered  species  con- 
servation and  private  property  rights. 
Surrounded  by  a  set  of  unique  obstacles  con- 
servation plans  not  responsive  to  the  specific 
issues  of  endangered  species  on  private  land 
can  easily  run  aground.  It  is  envisioned  that 
Safe  Harbor  will  overcome  these  traditional 
barriers  and  lay  the  groundwork  for  recovery 
of  RCWs. 

At  a  time  when  the  fragile  existence  of  an 
important  part  of  our  state's  natural  heritage 
is  in  jeopardy,  cooperation  between  landown- 
ers and  the  Department  is  essential. 
Liberated  from  potential  endangered  species 
act  violations,  Safe  Harbor  offers  participat- 
ing landowners  the  opportunity  to  employ 
RCW  friendly  management  practices.  Under 
Safe  Harbor,  landowners  can  work  to  restore 
and  enhance  habitat,  provide  refuge  and 
clear  the  way  for  the  long-term  survival  of 
this  fascinating  Louisiana  native.     ^ 


Andrew  Vaughan  is  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Information  and  Education  Section  and 
Department  Web  Master. 


Longleaf  pine 
savannah  at  Fort  Polk 
offers  prime  RCW 
habitat. 


°hoto  by  Latimore  Smith 
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Red  River  and  Three  Rivers  Wildlife  Management  Areas  are  contiguous  properties,  located  in  Concordia  Parish 
and  managed  as  one  unit.  The  two-WMA  complex  consists  of  63,299  acres.   It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  large 
bottomland  hardwood  tracts  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River  alluvial  flood  plain. 
This  large,  diverse  complex  of  state  and  federally  owned  lands  offer  some  of  the  highest  quality  outdoor  recreation- 
al opportunity  in  Louisiana.  Numerous  lakes  and  bayous,  comprising  approximately  2,500  acres,  are  present.  Situated 
between  the  Red  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  property  is  prone  to  flooding.  During  times  of  extremely  high  water,  up  to 
95  percent  of  the  entire  area  is  inundated. 

Timber  species  consist  primarily  of  overcup  oak,  bitter  pecan,  hackberry,  Nuttal  oak,  sweet  pecan,  willow,  cotton- 
wood,  sycamore,  ash,  honey  locust,  water  elm,  cypress,  box  elder  and  persimmon.   The  understory  contains  trumpet 
creeper,  peppervine,  rattan,  dewberry,  poison  ivy,  deciduous  holly,  swamp  dogwood,  buttonbush,  overstory  seedlings 
native  grasses  and  herbaceous  plants. 
Species  of  Concern 

The  system  supports  a  large  number  of  alligators.  A  public  lottery  hunt  for  alligators  has  been  conducted  in  recent 
years  affording  the  public  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  this  important  renewable  natural  resource.  At  the  present  time,  fif- 
teen animals  are  harvested  each  year.  An  increase  in  the  number  harvested  is  planned  for  the  near  future. 

Bald  eagles  are  seen  on  the  complex.  On  occasion,  as  many  as  four  to  six  have  been  sighted  in  one  day,  usually  dur- 
ing very  cold,  late-winter  weather.  In  an  effort  to  encourage  nesting,  two  nesting  structures  have  been  erected  in  open 
areas  most  suitable  for  eagle  aeries. 

Black  bear  numbers  are  extremely  low  in  this  area.    Habitat  improvement  through  timber  management  and  refor- 
estation will  benefit  this  species  in  the  future. 
Big  Game 

As  property  acquisitions  were  made  to  form  this  complex,  each  offered  a  different  history  and  density  of  deer.  Some 
were  extremely  overpopulated  while  others  had  been  overhunted.  Over  time,  the  deer  herd  has  stabilized  and  current 
population  density  is  approximately  one  animal  per  thirty-five  acres.  Managed  either-sex  hunts  are  arranged  each  year. 
Either  sex  archery,  youth  and  muzzleloader  hunts  are  also  held  each  year.  Bucks  only  hunts  are  conducted  late  in  the 
year. 

Approximately  12,000  acres  on  the  Red  River-Three  Rivers  WMA  complex  are  considered  suitable  for  turkey  habitat. 
A  nine  day  season  is  held  each  year.  Self  clearing  permits  were  introduced  in  1996.  That  year  477  birds  were  harvest- 
ed, many  which  were  mature  gobblers  of  exceptional  quality. 
Small  Game 

Both  fox  and  gray  squirrels  are  found  on  the  complex,  with  fox  squirrels  being  most  abundant.  Mature  timber  areas 
are  capable  of  providing  habitat  which  will  maintain  a  high  population  density. 

Hunters  are  provided  a  lengthy  rabbit  season,  due  to  a  very  abundant  population.  The  primary  species  is  the  swamp 

rabbit,  though  some  cottontails  are  found  in  fal- 
ow  fields  and  forest  regeneration  sites. 
Though  several  coveys  are  located  around 
existing  clearings  and  adjacent  fields,  bobwhite 
quail  populations  on  the  complex  are  low. 
Furbearers 

Beavers  are  present  in  large  numbers  due  to 
extensive  bayous  and  lakes.  A  very  small  num- 
ber are  harvested  by  trappers.  Because  of  their 
interference  with  drainage  and  the  negative 
effects  on  timber  resources  Department  person- 
nel remove  many  nuisance  beavers  each  year. 

Other  species  including  raccoon,  nutria,  otter, 
mink,  bobcat,  coyote  and  opossum  can  also  be 
found  on  the  Red  River-Three  Rivers  complex. 
Non-game  Birds 
The  bottomland  hardwood  timber  provides 
Photo  by  Hugh  Bateman   excellent  habitat  for  numerous  species  of  song- 
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nrds,  neotropical  migrants,  shore  birds  and 
vading  birds.  Herons,  egrets,  kingfishers, 
dtes,  northern  harriers,  grebes,  bitterns, 
sandpipers,  plovers,  warblers,  rails  and 
;allinules  are  a  few  among  the  many  com- 
non  species  observed  in  the  area. 

Non  game  species  benefit  from  habitat 
nanagement  practices  such  as  hardwood 
egeneration,  installation  of  travel  corridors, 
noist  soil  units  and  increased  wetlands  man- 
igement.  Appropriate  water  management  in 
he  moist  soil  areas  during  migrational  peak 
periods  provides  excellent  habitat  for  many 
vetland  non-game  species. 
/Vaterfowl 

The  Red  River-Three  Rivers  complex  pro- 
vides excellent  waterfowling  opportunity 
vhen  conditions  are  favorable.  Numerous 
akes  and  bayous  hold  large  numbers  of 
nigratory  waterfowl.  Hunting  dates  coin- 
:ide  with  the  statewide  season  except  during 
either  sex  deer  gun  hunts.  No  hunting  is 
illowed  after  2  p.m. 
Woodcock 

Woodcock  populations  are  highly  depen- 
lent  on  weather  and  soil  conditions.  Areas 
vith  dense  understory  vegetation  adjacent  to 
igricultural  fields  offer  the  best  hunting 
)pporrunity  when  conditions  are  favorable, 
fbie  management  area  complex  is  very  popu- 
ar  with  the  woodcock  hunters  when  bird 
lumbers  are  high. 
freshwater  Fish 

Most  lakes  and  bayous  provide  excellent 
ishing  in  their  natural  condition.  Three 
?arthen  fills  with  control  structures  were 
nstalled  in  Long  Bayou  in  the  early  1980s, 
/vhich  greatly  enhanced  the  system.  Fishing 
n  Dobbs  Bay  was  improved  in  1993  with  the 
nstallation  of  a  lower  closure  structure. 
Soat  Ramps 

[wo  concrete  boat  ramps  were  constructed  in 
1991  in  Cocodrie  Bayou  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Zorps  of  Engineers.  Two  additional  gravel 
•amps  were  constructed  by  the  Department 
jn  Three  Rivers  WMA.  The  ramps  provide 
iccess  for  hunting,  fishing  and  other  recre- 
itional  activities. 
Camping  Areas 

Five  camping  areas  are  available  for  public 
ase.   The  areas  range  in  size  from  two  to  50 


acres.  They  total  approximately  75  acres. 
Most  of  the  sites  are  primitive  and  provide 
only  a  place  to  camp,  but  potable  water  and 
toilet  facilities  are  available  on  the  campsite 
adjacent  to  the  Old  River  Hydroelectric  Plant 
on  Three  Rivers  WMA. 
Parking  Areas 

Numerous  parking  areas  are  provided 
along  major  access  routes,  boat  launches  and 
ATV  entrances.  This  offers  the  public  easy 
access  and  allows  for  safe  parking  away  from 
areas  of  traffic. 
Nature  Trails 

Three  Rivers-Sand  Levee  Trail  is  located 
several  miles  north  of  La.  Hwy.  15  near  the 
Old  River  Hydroelectric  Plant  on  Three 
Rivers  WMA.  The  trail  is  an  old  access  road, 
on  a  levee,  through  a  dredging  spoil  area  that 
has  naturally  regenerated  to  predominantly 
willow  and  cottonwood  with  thick  ground 
cover.  Wildlife  viewing  potential  is  good 
most  of  the  year  with  the  exception  of  mid- 
summer. 

Red  River-  Waterfowl  Impoundment  is 
located  in  the  Yakey  tract  approximately  25 
miles  south  of  Vidalia,  adjacent  to  LA.  Hwy. 
15  on  Red  River  WMA.  This  44-acre  shallow 
water  impoundment  is  managed  as  a  moist 
soil  unit  and  is  seasonally  flooded.  When 
conditions  are  favorable,  many  species  of 
wading  birds,  shorebirds  and  waterfowl  can 
be  viewed  at  the  site.  Occasionally  in  late  fall 
and  winter,  bald  eagles  are  sighted  in  the 
vicinity. 
Handicap  Accessible  ATV  Trails 

A  total  of  16  miles  of  handicap  accessible 
ATV  trails  have  been  installed  to  provide 
additional  access  and  more  suitable  terrain 
for  physically  challenged  WMA  complex 
users.  These  trails  are  designated  on  the 
WMA  map. 

The  Red  River-Three  Rivers  WMA  com- 
plex has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  productive  management  units  in  the 
state.  While  the  area  is  not  close  to  any  large 
metropolitan  area,  people  drive  long  dis- 
tances to  enjoy  their  favorite  pastimes. 
Thorough  management,  this  large  and 
diverse  WMA  complex  will  help  meet  the 
increasing  need  for  all  user  groups  to  enjoy. 
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Bottoms  Up 

The  Sober  Truth  About 

Boating  and  Alcohol 

Boating  season  is  here.  From  March  through  next  fall  Louisiana's  waterways  will  see  approximate- 
ly 350,000  recreational  boats  on  the  water.  Each  year  the  number  of  boats  and  watercraft  users  rises, 
creating  an  increased  need  for  safe  boating  practices.  Louisiana  offers  free  boating  safety  classes  with 
the  objective  of  teaching  safety  and  rules  of  the  road.   But  unfortunately,  one  rule  seems  to  go 
unheeded  every  season  —  boating  and  alcohol  don't  mix. 

Despite  the  fact  that  nearly  50  percent  of  all  boating  accidents  may  be  related  to  alcohol,  boating 
enthusiasts  continue  to  confuse  myth  with  fact.   Get  the  facts  straight.  It  may  save  your  life. 

Myth:   Beer  is  less  intoxicating  than  other  alcoholic  beverages. 
Fact:     One  1 2  ounce  can  of  beer,  one  6  ounce  glass  of  wine  or  one  shot  of  80  proof 
liquor  all  contain  about  the  same  amount  of  alcohol  and  have  the  same  effect. 

Myth:   A  cold  shower,  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  or  black  coffee  will  sober  you  up. 

Fact:     Only  time  can  sober  you  up.  The  body  metabolizes  about  one  ounce  of  alcohol  per  hour.  If 

you  are  legally  drunk,  it  will  take  approximately  seven  hours  to  sober  up.  Cold  showers  and 

black  coffee  only  make  for  clean,  wide  awake  drunks. 


Myth:   It's  easy  to  tell  if  someone  is  too  drunk  to  drive. 
Fact:     Experienced  drinkers  often  have  learned  to  compensate  their  outwardly  visual  effects  and  can 
hide  their  intoxication. 

Myth:   You  are  the  best  person  to  judge  whether  you  are  fit  to  drive. 
Fact:     One  of  the  first  things  you  lose  when  drinking  is  your  judgement.   Balance,  coordination  and 
vision  are  all  drastically  impaired  with  the  consumption  of  alcohol 

Myth:   A  drink  or  two  loosens  you  up  and  increases  performance. 
Fact:     Alcohol  only  makes  you  think  you  are  performing  better.  With  impaired  balance, 
coordination  and  vision,  performance  actually  decreases. 

Remember,  boating  is  the  sport — not  alcohol.  If  you  must  drink,  choose  a 
designated  driver.  Be  smart.  Think  before  you  drink.  Smart  skippers  stay  sober. 

The  above  information  was  taken  from  LDWF's  Louisiana  Boater 's  Guide.  For  a  free  copy  write  to 
La.  Dept.  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Library,  P.O.  Box  98000.  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898  or  call  225/765- 
2934.   For  information  on  boating  safety  classes  call  1-800-268-7853. 
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Jylotkcr/  t>coj    <%    Fathers  "bay 

are  just  around  the  corner.    If  vou  have  a  loved  one  who  enjoys  cooking,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist 

has  just  the  right  gift  for  them.   We  have  three  great  new 

cookbooks  as  well  as  manv  other  great  items  to  offer. 


The  Venison  Cookbook  and 
Classic  Freshwater  Fish  Cooking 


Wild  Feasts 

Is  an  exciting  new  compilation  brought 
together  bv  Ducks  Unlimited.   Game 
and  fish  recipes  and  beautiful 

hotographs  make  this  a  must  have  for 
any  outdoors-person's  kitchen. 
$25.00 


Are  new  arrivals  bv  renowned  outdoor  chef  Eileen  Clarke.   They  come  from 
the  celebrated  Fish  and  Game  Kitchen  series.   Each  is  packed  with  recipes  — 
some  old  favorites  and  some  new  twists  on  cooking  wild  game  and  fish. 
$25.00  each 

Trout  &.  Bird  Knife  Limited  Edition 

IrOUt  6t  Dira  l\nije  Classic,  collectors  stvle.  Serially  numbered  only  100  available. 

Unique  buffalo  scale  handle  with  pewter  bass  emblem.  Four  inch 


Classic,  working  style 

Micarta®  no-slip  grip  handle.  Four  inch 

handle,  bead  blasted  blade  with  LDWF 

logo.  Made  by  Louisiana  knife  maker 

Michael  Sanders.  ^^^^ 

$80  ^^^^ggamA 


stainless  steel  blade.    Made  bv  Louisiana  knife  maker 
Michael  Sanders.    $110 
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Antiqued  Pewter  Pins 

Hand  crafted  pewter  pins  in  two  sizes.    Full 
size  pins  average  2"  x  1".    Mini  pins  average 
3/4"  x  1/2".    Each  full  size  pin  has  two  clasps. 
Specif]'  number  and 
name  when  ordering. 


Sportsman's  Paradise  T-shirts  &  Caps 

100  percent  cotton,  preshrunk,  silk  screened  with  Sportsman's 
Paradise.  Green,  khaki,  white  (not  shown)    S,M,L,XL     $15 


Five  panel  caps  in  light  weight  distressed  cotton.    Embroidered  with 
Louisiana  Sportsman,  khaki/green,  khaki/blue.      $12.95 


Sportsman 's  Paradise 
Sweatshirt 

Fleece-lined  for  extra  warmth  with  two 
buttoned  collar.  Available  in  heather 
grav,  with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo. 
M,L,XL,XX1    $30 


A 


t 


Sportsman 's  Paradise 
Cardigan 

Fleece  cardigan  with  four  button 
front  and  two  pockets.  Off-white  or 
naw.   One  size  fits  all.    $30 


1  -  $6.00  each         \ 

92  Channel  catfish 

93  Sunfish 

94  Black  Crappie 
l»5  Largemouth  bass 

96  Bass 

97  Paddlefish 

98  Sailfish 

99  Dolphin  fish 

100  Dusky  Shark 

101  Striped  bass 

102  Tarpon 

103  Speck  (weakfish) 

104  Swordfish 

105  King  mackerel 

1 06  Flounder 

107  Redfish 

108  Sea  horse 

109  Pheasant 

110  Woodcock 


Full  Size  Pins 
$5.50  each       3  or  more  -  $5.00  each 

1 10.5  Woodduck  (decoy)  128  White-tail  (8  pt.) 


1 1 1  Mallard 

112  Woodduck  (flying) 

1 13  Turkey 

1  14  Bobwhite 

1  1 5  Bald  eagle 

115.5  Eagle 

1  1  d  Pelican 

I  17  Great  blue  heron 

1 18  Hummingbird 

119  Dove 

120  Horned  owl 

121  Snowy  owl 

122  Blue  jay 

123  White-tail  deer 

1 24  Black  bear 

125  Otter 

126  Armadillo 

127  Wolf 


129  Wild  Boar 

1 30  Mountain  Lion 

131  Dolphin  (porpoise) 

132  Bat 

133  Crawfish 

134  Lobster 

135  Crab 

136  Shrimp 

137  Tiger  Swallowtail 

138  Luna  moth 

139  Frog 

140  Tree  frog 

141  Alligator 

1 42  Sea  turtle 

230  Bass  fisherman 

231  Canoe 


Sportsman 's  Paradise 
Denim  Shirts 

100  percent  cotton,  stonewashed 
denim  sports  shirts.  Button-down, 
embroidered  with  Sportsman's 
Paradise.  S.M.L.XL 
Long  Sleeve    $35    Short  Sleeve     $32 


Sportsman 's  Paradise  Polo  Shirts 

Pique  knit,  100  percent 

cotton,  two  button  polo. 
White  with  green  collar, 
naw  with  green  collar 
id  green  with  naw 
ollar. 

M,L,XL,XXL  $30 


Mini  Pins 

1  -  $3.00  each 

143  Catfish 

144  Bass 

I  I  i  Woodcoi  I- 

148  Canada  goose 

149  Mallard" 
1 46  Turkey 


-  $2.50  each 

1 5  I  Quail 

1 52  Eagle 

153  Buck  head 

1 54  Bear 

155  Buck  (jumping) 


3  or  more  -  $2.25  each 

156  Lobster 

157  Crab 

158  Shrimp 

159  Alligator 

1 60  Arrowhead 
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Swiss- tech 's 
Original 
Self-locking 
Keyring  Tool 

An  indispensible  tool  for 

the  frequent  traveler.    This  high  quality  steel  tool 
has  precision  pliers,  micro  and  regular  screw  dri- 
vers in  flat  blade  and  Phillips,  sheet  shear,  wire 
stripper  and  wire  cutter.    Best  of  all,  it  locks  onto 
your  keyring  until  you're  ready  to  use  it. 
$23.00 


Myerco  "Blackie  Collins  " 
Blade  Sharpener 

This  is  the  last  sharpener  you'll  ever  have  to 
buy    Diamond-impregnated  wheels  for  coaqrse 
sharpening  on  one  side  and  ceramic  sheels  for 
fine  sharpening  on  the  other.  Both  sets  are  con- 
tained in  one  convenient  case.    Comes  with  gift 
box.    $30.00 


Bright  Eyes 
Reflective  Trail 


Markers 

Pins  with  360  degree 
reflective  capacity  light  the 
way  with  an  "all  way  shine". 
Practically  invisible  in  the 

aytime,  Bright  Eyes  has  500  candlepower  reflective  ability 

t  night.    Keep  vour  secret  spots  a  secret. 

4.25  box  of  50 


Grabber  Energ\>  Bars 

100  percent  natural  all  fruit  bars 
Cheat  for  a  quick  burst  of  energy 
whether  hunting,  hiking,  fishing  or 
boating.    These  preservative  free  fruit 
bars  come  in  four  great  flavors:  apple 
apricot,  apple  strawberry,  apple  raspberry  and  wild 
mountain  berry,    four  pack  $5.00 

Mountain  House  Treeze  Dried  Poods 

Developed  bv  an  industry  leader  in  freeze  drying 
technology.  Mountain  House  offers  the  best  in  emergency  foods. 
Great  tor  storing  at  the  camp  or  weather  emergencies.  Great  tasting, 
shelf  stable  for  years,  lightweight  and  compact.  Convenient  preparation 
ouch  included.  Available  in  1 3-ounce  single  servings. 

Spaghetti  (w/meat)  $3.50 

Hearty  Beef  Stew  $4.50 

Lasagna  (w/meat)  $4.50 

Pasta  Primavera  (vegetarian)  $4.50 

Rice  &  Chicken  $4.50 

Noodles  &  Beef  Stroganoff  $4.50 

Turkey  Tetrazzini  $4.50 

Sweet  &  Sour  Pork/rice  $5.50 
Wild  rice  &  Mushroom  pilaf 

(vegetarian)  (dble  serve)  $7.00 


Bluebird  and  Duck 
Nest  Box  Kits 

An  exclusive  Louisiana  Conservationist 
item.   Quality  cypress  is  pre-cut  and 
pre-drilled.    Fasteners  are 
included.   Just  assemble  and  enjov 
wildlife  in  your  own  back  vard. 
Bluebird  nest  box  kit  $16.00 
Duck  nest  box  kit  $25.00 


Deluxe  Note  Pad 
Holder 


Deluxe  Note  Pad  Holder.  Black  velvet  sheath  included.      $15 


Rosewood  Pen 

Quality  crafted  rosewood  pen  engraved  with  Louisiana 
Quality  vinyl  pad  holder  includes  S      Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries.  A  perfect  compliment  to  the 
V2    x  11"  lined  pad.    Features 
metal  corners  and  inside  pockets. 
Gold  embossed  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  Louisiana 
Conservationist  logo.    $10 

GREAT  GRAD 
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Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

_,  Published  six  limes  a  year  with  40 

C6liS€rV3tlOniSt     pages  of  lull  color  photographs  and 
informative  articles  on  fishing, 
hunting  and  outdoor  activities. 
Subscription  Rates: 
*5*g  1  year  (6  issues)  $10 

1  2  vears  (12  issues)  $18 

"  1  4  years  (24  issues)  $30 

(Special  order  form  enclosed.) 


Marine 

Recreational 

Fishing 

Maps  '■<■ 

Six  full  color  maps 

indicate 

offshore/inshore  rig  locations,  launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips  and 

species  identification. 

#1  Venice  to  Fourchon 

#2  Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 

#3  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound 

#4  Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake 

#5  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bav 

#6  Texas/La.  coast  to  La./Mississippi  coast. 

Specify  map  number  and  choice  of  rolled  or 

folded.     $11.00    Folded     $12.00   Rolled 

Bats  of  Eastern 

J 

United  States 

Full  color  photographs  with 
scientific  and  common  names. 
Bat  facts  listed  on  the  back.  Bat 
house  instructions  included. 
$2.50 


Atchafalaya  Basin  Map 

Detailed  drawing  of  the  basin 
including  the  Atchafalaya  Delta 
Wildlife  Management  Area.    Specify 
folded  or  rolled. 
$1.50   Folded       $2.50   Rolled 


Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 
offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 
Any  combination:     1-2  posters     $4.00  each 
3-6  posters     $3.50  each 
7  or  more     $3.00  each 


The  Deer  Hunters  $25.00 

A  celebration  of  Deer  &  Deer  Hunting 
Magazine's  first  20  years.    Packed  with 
some  of  the  finest,  most 
thought-provoking  articles  to  ever  appea 
in  the  magazine's  pages. 


WlLPLI-PE 

\   A    Louisiana's 

"*»'      ■*»     Wildlife 


WOWtl  WflTOHtK; 


Worth 
Watching  $8.00 


Louisiana  Backyard 
Wildlife  Management  $5.00 


Snakes  of  Louisiana 
Book 

$4.00 


Managing  White-tails  in 
Louisiana       $5.00 
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Shopper's  Tote 


Roomy  tote  bag  for  all  occasions 
?hree  front  pockets  for  small 
items.    Embroidered 
with  Sportsman's 
Paradise  logo. 
1 4"  x  1 6  "  x  7") 
Black/Forest  Green 
$20 

Travel  Tote 

Deluxe  travel  tote 
with  multiple  zip- 
per pockets,  u- 
shaped  zipper 
jpening  for  easy 
loading.  Embroidered 
with  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo. 
(20"  x  12"  x  1  1")  Black/Black 
$35 


Featherlight  Pocket  Knife 

Stainless  steel  pocket  knife  perfect  for  any  occasion.  Laser 

etched  with  Sportsman's  Paradise.    Locking  clip  point  blade. 

Closed:    3  inches.  Weight:  2.2  oz. 

$28 


Jerky 
Marinade 
and  Cure 

A  delicious 
blend  of  spices  and  seasonings  for 
venison,  beef,  etc.   Just  mix  with 
water  and  season  up  to  five  pounds 
of  meat  for  drying  in  an  oven, 
smoker  or  dehvdrator. 
$5.00  regular  or  hot 


Canvas  Tote  Bags 

Perfect  for  travel,  shopping,  school  or  hobbies. 
Embroidered  with  Sportman's  Paradise  logo. 
(16"xl2"x5")  White  with  roval  blue  or  hunter  green  trim. 
$14 

Canvas  Backpack 

Perfect  for  school,  hiking,  fishing  or 
hunting.    Padded  shoulder  straps 
with  a  drawstring  closure. 
Embroidered  with  Sportsman  Paradise 
logo.     $25 


Blue  Moon 
Pre- soaked  Wood  Chips 

Six  pack  cans  in  Bay  Wood, 

Hickorv,  Oak,  Pecan,  Wild  Cherrv 

and  Special  Blend  ready  to  turn 

vour  backyard  grill  into  a 

smokehouse. 

$10/six  pack 


Insulated  Sport 

Bottle^g  32  ounces. 

$4.50 

$3.75  each    (4  or  more) 

Travel  Mugs 

16  ounces.  $4.50  $3.75  each 
(4  or  more) 

Ironstone  Coffee 
Mugs 

12  ounces.  $5.50 
$5.00  each  (4  or  more) 

■ 
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Flexi-Flask 

The  Flexi-Flask  can  be  frozen,  boiled,  rolled 
or  folded.  Made  with  electronically  welded 
seams  with  a  push-pull  cap  and  plastic  lami- 
nate with  a  durable  neoprene  cover.    Great 
or  ball  games,  camping,  hiking  or  just  hang- 
ing out.  Keeps  20  ounces  of  any  beverage 
hot  or  cold.     Colors:  Forest  Green,  Mossv 
Oak  Camo,  Woodland  Camo. 

Forest  Green  $19.95 

Mossy  Oak  $21.95 

Woodland  Camo       $21.95 

Order  all  three  designs     $60.00 


Pocket 
Chainsaw 

The  ultimate 
quick-cutting,  portable 
compact  hand  chain  s; 
High  strength,  heat- 
treated,  rust  resistant 
steel.  Chain  measures 
28-inches  long.  Can  b 
operated  bv  one  or  tw 
persons.  $17.; 


Kitchen  &.  Utility 
Shears 

From  kitchen  to  shop, 

these  shears  offer  features 

vou  won't  find  anvwhere 

else.  Their  design  includes 

a  special  notch  that  grips  and 

cuts  through  bones  and  a 

serrated  blade.   A  nutcracker,  jar  opener, 

screwdriver,  lid  lifter  and  bottle  opener 

are  also  included.  The  super  sharp  blades 

quickly  disconnect  for  easy  cleaning. 

$34.95 


^ 


Countiy  Cousin  Knives 

This  three  inch  stainless  steel  blade  pocket 
knife  is  ideal  for  the  hunter  or  angler  but 
versatile  enough  for  evervdav  use  too. 
Black  or  vellow. 
Closed  length:  3  1/2  inches.       $22 


Blastmatch  Fire  Starter  System 

Spring  loaded  rare  earth  flint  bar  with  embedded  tungsten  car- 
bide striker  in  a  patented  one  handed  svstem.   A 
practical,  multi-purpose  outdoor  tool.  Use  it  around  camp  or 
home.    Use  it  carefully  as  an  emergency  light  source  or  signal. 
$15.95 


Wetfire  Fire  Starting 
Tinder 

Water  resistant  cubes  will  light 
easilv  in  most  wet,  windv  or  cold 
conditions.    For  use  with 
BLASTMATCH.  Use  it  around 
camp  or  at  home.    $6.00 
Blastmatch  &  Wetfire 
$20.50 


Hi-Stepper 

A  quick,  secure  wav  to  step  over  almost  anv  T-post 
fence.    No  more  clothing  caught  on  barbed  wire  and  no 
more  crawling  between  fence  strands.    Made  of  a  sturdy, 
lightweight  aluminum  allov,  the  Hi-Stepper  can 
easilv  be  carried  in  a  pocket  or  glove  compartment. 
$15.00 


j&a  ' 


Inlay  Belt  Buckles 

Louisiana  Conservationist  Shirts 

Louisiana  Conservationist  Caps 


50  %  o^l 


Retail  Now  onlv 

$2^10  $13.50  Turquoise  or  coral 

$?>■*  $7.50   S,M,L,XL     Ecru,  black,  white,  stonewashed  green 

$x 
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Hand  Painted  Pins 

These  beautiful,  stylish  pins  are  a  great  way  to 
show  your  support  for  Louisiana's  outdoors.    All 
pins  have  two  locking  clasps. 
$20.00  each 


Specify  painted  pin  when  ordering. 
Bass  Duck 

Butterfly  Fish 

Deer  head  Hummingbird 


Gate  Month  Gear  Bags 

Designed  specifically  for  hunting,  fishing  and  camping  gear.  Withstands  rugged  outdoor  abuse 
better  than  standard  duffel  bags.     Water  resistant,  5  exterior  pockets,  interior  elastic  side  pocket, 
idjustable  shoulder  strap,  600  denier  polyester.  Available  in  two  sizes:  Junior  dimensions:  13"L  X   9"W 
X   8"H,  Medium  dimensions:  1  7"L  X  9"W  X  12"H 

Forest  Green/Khaki  fr.  $29.95  Med.  $44.95 

Mossy  Oak  Camouflage      (r.  $32.95  Med.  $48.95 

I  junior  &  1  medium  Forest  Green/Khaki  $70.00 

1  junior  &  1  medium  Mossv  Oak  Camouflage  $75.00 

Magna  Fleece-'  Carno 
Backpacks 

Constructed  of  an  exclusive  layered 

laminated  method  for 

restrengthening 

fabrics.  Backpacks  are  fully 

lined  and  include  double 

stitched  seams,  large  front 

zippered  pocket,  water 

bottle  pocket  (bottle 

included),  front  and  side 

slash  pockets  and  padded 

shoulder  straps  with  quick 

release  buckles.    Mossv  oak  break-up  pattern 

$38 


Magna  Fleece®  Camo 

Eagle  Waist 

Pack 

This  carrying  system 

allows  hunters  and 

hikers  to  keep  what's  needed 

handv.  Made  of  soft,  quiet 

fleece  and  water  resistant, 

sports  large  rear  pocket,  two  side 

drawstring  pockets  with  sports 

bottles  and  extra  pouches  for  ammo  or 

other  necessities. 

$40  w/o  suspenders 

$47  with  suspenders 

Hats  for  outdoor  adventure! 

Fashionable  and  functional  best  describes  this  new  line  of  headgear  ffi 
for  today's  sportsmen  and  women  who  love  the  outdoors  and  its 
lifestyle.   The  McAlister  10. 10  oz.  wax  canvas  camo  hats  are  water 
and  wind  resistant  with  a  paraffin  finish.    "Cool  as  a  Breeze,"  the  can- 
vas and  mesh  hat  sports  a  wire  brim  that  allows  it  to  be  shaped  to 
your  desire. 


Canvas/Mesh  $40 
S,  M,  L,  XL,  XXL 


Beaver  Dam  $32 
M,  L,  XL,  XXL 


Waterfowl  $32 
M,  L,  XL,  XXL 
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MERCHANDISE  ORDER  FORM 

DO  NOT  use  this  form  for  the  magazine  subscription. 

[tern                           Color      Size     Quantity     Price        Subtotal 

May  we  substitute  color  or  item?  Yes            No                 Subtotal 

Item  #1 

Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 

Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 

Additional  4%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

Total  Amount  Due 

2nd  choice 
3rd  choice 

Item  #2 

2nd  choice 

DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

3rd  choice 

Ship  To: 
Name 

Address 

City 

Zip                                  Davtime  Phnne  ( 

State 

) 

PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  Check/Money  Order    □  MasterCard     □  VISA 
Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No.  

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling 

Charges 

These  charges  DO  NOT  apply  to  the 

commemorative  knife. 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01-$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01-$45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01-$65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01-$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to) 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Marketing  Unit 
P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Allow  4  to  6  u'eeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  cha}ige  without  notice.  Defective  or  damaged 
merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 
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Send  subscription  to: 

Name 
Address 
City-State-Zip 
Phone 


O  1  year,  6  issues,  $10  02  years,  12  issues,  $18  Q  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 

I    1  New  Qj  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 

-Send  GIFT  subscription  to:     


Name 
Address 
City-State-Zip 
Phone 


O  1  year,  6  issues,  $10 

QNew 

-  Gift  Giver  


O  2  years,  12  issues,  $18                       LJ  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 
I    I  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 


Name 
Address 
City-State-Zip 
Phone 


Payment  Method 

□  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 

□  CREDIT  CARD 
LI  BILL  ME 


If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit 
card,  please  complete  the  followin 


□  Visa 
Acct  No.: 


U  Mastercard 


Expiration: 
Signature: 


Total  amount  $ 


Send  checks  (payable  to): 
Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA   70898 
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SAFARI 


STORY  & 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY  DON  DUBUC 


Safari!  Just  mention  of  the  word  automatically  conjures  up  some  pretty  exotic  images. 
Steamy  jungles  laced  with  tangles  of  vines,  the  deafening  sounds  of  monkevs  and  birds, 
heat  waves  rising  from  a  barren  plain  that  almost  distort  a  regal  lion  staring  at  the  long 
line  of  visitors  to  a  tiny  waterhole.  Men  wearing  those  round  hardhats,  dressed  in  khaki 
shorts,  followed  by  barefooted  natives  bearing  supplies  as  drums  beat  in  the  distance.  That's 
pretty  much  what  comes  to  mind  when  we  think  of  "going  on  safari." 

But  the  Safari  Club  International  (SCI)  has  put  a  whole  new  meaning  to  the  word  with  its 
"Sensory  Safaris."  What  their  representatives  and  volunteer  members  have  done  is  trans- 
form the  lobbies  of  hotels  and  conventions  centers  into  deepest,  darkest  Africa,  the  hills  of 
Wyoming,  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  more. 

Sensory  Safaris,  now  over  100  strong  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  a 
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Blindness  affects  how  a  child  learns;  it  does  not  affect  what  a  child 
learns.   Kids  who  are  visually  impaired  are  kids  first,"  said  a  Safari 

Club  International  volunteer. 


Whitetail  and  mule  deer  are  included  in  the  North  American  Exhibit  as 
well  as  fox,  otter,  coyote,  bear  and  sheep. 


small  beginning.  An  outfitter  who  had  e 
booth  at  a  SCI  event  that  included  a  ful 
mountain  goat  mount  with  signs  asking  visi- 
tors not  to  touch.  When  he  saw  some  blinc 
children  coming  through  the  area,  he  tool 
down  the  signs  and  personally  took  them  ir 
to  "see"  with  their  fingers  what  the  anima 
looked  like.  At  the  same  time,  those  childrer 
were  learning  what  a  hunter  really  is:  kind 
thoughtful  and  sensitive.  From  there  the  ide< 
grew  and  is  a  regular  and  popular  display  a 
National  Federation  of  the  Blinc 
Conventions. 

It's  really  a  simple  concept.  Some  taxi 
dermy  mounts  and  volunteers  who  lead  th< 
blind  on  a  safari.  There  are  usually  20  oj 
more  stations  where  everything  from  full 
mount  tigers  to  deer,  elephant  tusks  and  fisr 
are  displayed. 

Typically,  there  are  various  exhibits  tha 
group  species  by  habitat  type.  The  Africar 
Exhibit  might  have  lions,  Cape  buffalo,  rhi 
noceros,  elephant,  kudu  and  a  19-  foo 
python.  The  North  American  Exhibit  wil 
contain  elk,  whitetail  and  mule  deer,  fox 
antelope,  bear  and  sheep.  A  Potpourr 
Exhibit  could  have  a  spring  buck,  impala,  rec 
hartebeest,  blue  wildebeest,  otter  or  coyote 
Akso  included  might  be  horns,  antlers 
hooves,  skulls,  tails,  hides,  fur  and  teeth  frorr 
various  animals. 

Volunteers  escort  the  blind  on  their  safar 
answering  questions  and  offering  descrip 
tions  along  the  way.  While  learning  about  th< 
animals  and  their  habitats,  visitors  touch  anc 
feel  each  animal.  Audiotapes  are  also  used  tc 
simulate  animal  sounds  and  add  to  the  over 
all  experience.  No  live  animals  are  used  anc 
all  exhibits  are  museum  quality. 

Besides  the  one-on-one  dialogue  betweer 
the  visitors  and  guides,  there  is  usually  [ 
group  question  and  answer  session  following 
the  closing  of  the  exhibits.  Participants  an 
encouraged  to  invite  their  parents,  famil) 
members  and  teachers.  The  local  SC 

Chapter  often  provides  refreshments  anc 
souvenirs  such  as  hats  or  key  chains. 

While  originally  geared  for  blind  children 
age  is  no  barrier  to  discovering  wildlife.  Botr 
7-year-old  children  and  70-year-old  grand- 
parents enjoy  sensory  safaris.  Perhaps  Dr 
Kay  Ferrell  best  described,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  the  relation- 
ship between  childhood  visual  impairment 
and  the  ability  to  learn  and  understanc 
wildlife. 
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"Blindness  affects  how  a  child  learns;  it 
does  not  affect  what  a  child  learns.  Kids  who 
are  visually  impaired  are  kids  first." 
In  it's  mission  statement,  SCI's  purpose  for 
staging  these  events  is  to  provide  an  up-close 
sxperience,  utilizing  taxidermy  mounts  that 
^ives  sightless  children  and  adults  a  hands- 
on  wildlife  adventure.  But  observers  of  sen- 
sory safaris  can  only  come  away  with  the 
ronclusion  that  the  visitors  and  the  volun- 
teers are  equally  gratified  by  the  experience. 

"Overwhelming!  That's  the  best  word  to 
describe  the  feeling  of  helping  a  person  see 
oy  touch  and  to  be  part  of  that  experience," 
Chrissie  Jackson,  a  SCI  Delta  Chapter  volun- 
teer said.  "To  hear  the  excitement  in  their 
yokes  as  they  discover  these  animals  by 
touch,  you  can't  imagine  how  gratifying  an 
sxperience  that  is." 

Ron  Bartels  volunteered  to  be  a  safari 
^uide  when  the  National  Convention  for  the 
Blind  held  its  event  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel  in  New  Orleans. 

"I've  gotta  tell  you  there  were  some  heart- 
warming, tearful  moments  doing  that.  No 
matter  what  their  age,  when  you  hear  them 
say  'So  that's  what  they  look  like!'  it's  a  feel- 
ing that's  hard  to  describe,"  Bartels  said. 

Volunteers  are  briefed  on  how  to  conduct 
the  safaris,  how  to  deal  with  the  blind  in  a 
normal,  natural  manner.  As  the  participants 
move  through,  there  are  questions  to  be 
answered,  lots  of  questions.  "How  long  is  it? 
What  does  it  eat?  How  much  does  it  weigh? 
Ihose  are  probably  the  most  common  ques- 
tions we're  asked,"  Chrissie  said. 

"It's  fun  to  make  a  guessing  game  out  of  it 
too.  Sometimes  after  they've  touched  the 
animal,  I'll  ask  them  to  identify  it.  A  lot  of 
the  animals  they  know  about  from  movies 
like  The  Lion  King.  But  after  running  their 
fingers  across  them,  then  they  really  under- 
stand what  the  animals  they  only  know  by 
name,  are  really  like." 

Bartels,  an  accomplished  hunter  and  con- 
servationist from  Schriever,  finds  safari  guid- 
ing a  way  to  share  his  outdoors  experiences 
with  others  less  fortunate.  "What's  hard  for 
a  sighted  person  to  understand  is  the  excite- 
ment these  people  feel  when  they,  for  the 
first  time,  can  get  a  true  mental  picture  of 
what  these  magnificent  beasts  they've  only 
heard  about  actually  look  like.  Most  of  them 
are  shocked  at  how  large  these  animals  real- 
ly are.  There's  no  other  way  they  could  ever 
do  that.  Not  in  the  wild,  not  in  a  zoo,  that's 


what  makes  this  so  special  to  us." 

Guides  are  prepared  for  technical  ques- 
tions with  Animal  Fact  Sheets.  To  assist  visi- 
tors in  seeing  peculiar  patterns,  the  repro- 
duced patterns  of  leopard  spots,  zebra  or 
tiger  stripes  are  fashioned  onto  sandpaper. 
Some  of  the  more  popular  and  intriguing 
animals  according  to  the  volunteers  are  the 
bears  (most  knowing  them  from  Yogi  and 
Goldilocks)  the  elephant  foot  that's  surpris- 
ingly hairy  and  the  musk  ox,  for  its  woolly, 
massive  feel.  Claws,  bones  and  fish  are  inter- 
esting side  items  to  compliment  the  30  or  so 
full  body  mounts.  Wild  turkeys,  swordfish 
and  porcupines  are  often  there  for  careful 
touching. 

John  Jackson  III,  an  SCI  chapter  past-pres- 
ident, avid  big  game  hunter  and  volunteer 
from  New  Orleans  helped  coordinate  a  safari 
there.  While  he  says  the  big  reward  is  in  giv- 
ing the  sightless  the  gift  of  a  hands-on 
wildlife  adventure,  there  is  more  in  it  for  the 


Visitors  touch  and  feel 
each  animal. 
Audiotapes  simulate 
animal  sound  and  add 
to  the  overall 
experience. 
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Ron  Bartels  (left),  an  accomplished  hunter  and  conservationist  from  Shreiver,  LA,  finds  safari 
guiding  a  way  to  share  his  outdoors  experiences  with  others  less  fortunate.  He  says,  "Most  of 
them  are  shocked  at  how  large  these  animals  really  are.  There's  no  other  way  they  could  ever  do 
that.  Not  in  the  wild,  not  in  a  zoo,  that's  what  makes  this  so  special  to  us." 


guides.  "This  is  also  a  learning  experience 
for  us.  Really,  three  experiences.  First,  we 
actually  learn  by  telling  others  about  the  ani- 
mals. Secondly,  we  learn  by  listening  to  oth- 
ers tell  about  the  animals  and  finally,  we 
learn  by  overhearing  the  hunting  stories 
associated  with  the  mounts,"  he  said.  "But 
I'd  have  to  say  the  way  they  cling  to  our 
every  word  and  seeing  the  intensity  in  their 
expressions  as  they  explore  nature  is  most 
rewarding,  Sensory  Safaris  are  another  way 
for  all  of  us  to  enjoy  wildlife."  %, 


Safari  Club  International  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  promoting  hunter  sportsman- 
ship, ethics  and  conservation.  SCI  sponsors  a 
wide  range  of  programs  like  Sensory  Safari  that 
focus  on  assisting  the  disadvantaged.  The  Shikar 
Safari  Silver  Cup  is  an  annual  award  .presented  to 
the  LDWF  Agent  of  the  Year  for  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  law  enforcement,  community 
involvement  and  equipment  maintenance. 


Don  Dubuc  writes  outdoor  columns  for  the 
Slidell  Daily  Sentry  and  the  St.  Tammany 
News  Banner.  He  also  hosts  "Outdoors  with 
Don  Dubuc  Radio  Network"  on  Saturday 
mornings  and  WWL's  Thursday  Night 
Outdoor  Show. 
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Photo  by  Thomas  Gresham 


Nestled  in  the  folds  of  the  Mason  Ridge  in  northeast  Louisiana  lies  the  town  of  Rayville. 
Along  that  ridge  and  the  Boeuf  River,  which  runs  through  it,  exists  some  of  the  most 
unique  and  beautiful  land  in  our  state.  Floy  Ward  McElroy  has  made  her  home  in  that 
spot,  just  four  miles  from  the  town  proper  for  more  than  60  years.  The  diversity  on  her 
little  piece  of  Louisiana,  a  combination  of  rich  farmland,  hills  and  low  flood  plains, 
speaks  of  the  variety  found  throughout  the  state. 

The  724-acre  tract,  which  includes  a  portion  of  the  old  White  Island  plantation,  con- 
sists of  pastures  scattered  with  hardwoods,  an  uninterrupted  band  of  hardwood  along 
the  Boeuf  River,  a  20-acre  stand  of  bottomland  hardwoods,  sloughs  and  backwater  areas. 
Water  oak,  hickory,  persimmon,  elm,  honey  locust  and  cypress  trees  are  commonly 
found  throughout  the  area.  Wildlife  species  that  inhabit  the  region  include  wood  ducks, 
deer,  squirrels,  rabbits,  wading  birds,  songbirds,  raccoons  and  mourning  doves. 

As  full  of  life  as  Louisiana  is  itself,  so  is  the  owner  of  this  place,  Floy  Ward  McElroy  - 
a  most  remarkable  woman.  A  single  mother  for  many  years  on  her  farm  in  Rayville,  Floy 
has  had  plenty  of  hardships,  yet  she  consistently  comes  out  on  top.  In  her  own  words 
she  "loves  to  beat  the  odds." 

Though  a  serious  injury  suffered  from  an  automobile  accident  a  few  years  ago  makes 


"The  objective 

[of  education] 

is  to  teach  the 

student  to  see 

the  land,  to 

understand 

what  he  sees, 

and  enjoy 

what  he 

tinder  stands." 

Aldo  Leopold 
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After  making  this  land  her  home  since  the 

1950's,  McElroy  donated  681  acres  to  LDWF 

for  a  wildlife  refuge  and  management  area. 


it  difficult  for  her  to  walk,  Floy  has  no 
thoughts  of  slowing  down.  "I  still  manage 
my  place,"  she  said.  She  and  Red,  her  hus- 
band of  25  years,  spend  long  hours  on  their 
tractors  performing  the  endless  tasks  that 
keep  a  farm  operating. 

Floy's  little  formal  education  belies  her 
quick  wit  and  ability  to  creatively  and  effec- 
tively solve  the  problems  that  face  her.  She 
moved  her  cows  around  from  plot  to  plot 
years  before  "intensive  grazing"  was  fash- 
ionable. Her  cattle  are  treated  for  flies 
thanks  to  several  burlap  bags  hung  from 
trees  and  covered  with  oil  and  insect  repel- 
lent. "You  can  buy  things  like  that  at  the 
store,  but  mine  works  just  as  well,"  she 
said.  "I've  been  managing  the  place  a  long 
time  and  I've  always  got  an  idea  how  to  fix 
something,"  she  continued,  "I've  tried  a  lot 
of  things  that  didn't  work  and  a  lot  of 
things  that  did." 


After  working  on  and  loving  her  home- 
stead all  her  life,  Floy,  now  in  her  twilight 
years,  has  decided  that  the  legacy  of  her  land 
should  be  left  to  the  people  of  Louisiana.  She 
contacted  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  in  August  1989  to  com- 
municate her  desire  to  donate  part  of  the 
property  as  a  wildlife  refuge  and  manage- 
ment area.  The  Department  agreed  and  the 
official  Act  of  Donation  for  681  acres  was 
completed  on  October  5,  1990  —  the  Floy 
McElroy  WMA  was  created.  Floy  supplied 
the  Department  with  a  list  of  management 
practices  she  had  implemented  since  the 
1950s  and  wished  to  continue  in  perpetuity. 

Her  plan  consisted  of  mostly  natural  prac- 
tices. Keep  buildings  to  a  minimum,  keep  it 
dark,  let  some  appropriate  areas  go  wild, 
leave  enough  trees  to  support  woodpecking 
birds  and  preserve  any  rare  plants  that  are 
native  to  Louisiana,  were  just  a  few  of  her 
simple,  unencumbered  solutions  to  wildlife 
management.  Today,  Floy  still  insists  that  let- 
ting nature  take  its  course  is  the  best  way  to 
care  for  it.  "The  place  where  the  beavers 
made  a  pond,  the  dead  trees  where  birds  nest 
—  those  should  stay  natural,"  she  said. 

Beyond  preserving  its  natural  beauty  Floy 
hopes  her  place  will  eventually  be  used  for 
educational  purposes.  Floy  retains  all  legal 
rights  to  the  usage  of  her  place  and  currently 
allows  educational  groups  and  youth  organi- 
zations to  tour  the  land.  It  is  important  to  her 
that  young  people  have  an  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  nature  and  natural  areas  so 
they  will  preserve  it  in  the  future. 

Floy's  own  long  history  with  the  place 
began  in  the  optimistic  time  following  World 
War  II.  "My  first  husband  and  I  bought  this 
land  for  $60  an  acre,"  she  said,  "Of  course 
that  was  many  years  ago."  When  they  went 
their  separate  ways,  Floy  decided  to  keep  her 
portion  of  the  property  and  farm  herself. 

The  house  she  lives  in  today  was  just  one 
room  when  she  first  started.  "I've  added  on 
four  times  now.  That  little  space  just  didn't 
suit  me."  she  said.  The  changes  she  has 
made,  to  her  house  and  land,  have  been  made 
with  great  care  and  thought  about  how  it  will 
effect  the  whole  of  the  land.  Care  and 
thought  come  naturally  to  Floy. 

On  an  extended  tour  of  her  place,  Floy 
proudly  showed  off  every  one  of  her  724 
acres.  "I'm  real  pleased  with  my  hay  crops 
this  year,"  she  stated  enthusiastically  while 
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driving  by  her  first  field,  spotted  with  neat 
bails  of  Alicia.  "We  call  this  the  front  wheat 
field.  It  doesn't  matter  what  we  have  plant- 
ed, it  was  wheat  for  so  long  that  the  name 
stuck." 

Next  to  the  front  wheat  field  is  an  old  barn 
and  near  it,  Floy's  favorite  bull,  Snoop. He 
has  the  run  of  an  entire  pasture.  "He's  get- 
ting old  now,"  she  said,  "but  I  don't  have  the 
heart  to  get  rid  of  him."  Each  of  her  cows, 
about  150  head,  have  names  that  reflect  their 
appearance  or  personality.  "I've  never  been 
one  to  watch  soap  operas,"  Floy  said  grin- 
ning, "so  if  I  get  depressed,  I  get  up  on  my 
tractor,  visit  my  cows  and  get  over  it." 

"Red  and  I  treat  them,  brand  them  and 
collect  them  for  sale  ourselves,"  said  Floy, 
"we  keep  the  good  heifers  for  our  herd  and 
we  keep  the  good  bulls  to  sell  to  our  neigh- 
bors." Floy  suddenly  pointed  out  of  the  win- 
dow, "Now  there's  Bad  Boy.  He  belongs  to 
the  old  bull.  We  call  him  'Bad  Boy'  because 
he'll  butt  the  truck  sometimes." 

Further  on,  local  beavers  have  dammed  a 
stream  and  created  a  pond  out  of  what  was 
once  a  flood  plain  for  the  Boeuf  River.  Floy 
remembers  a  winter  when  2,000-3,000  wood 
ducks  stopped  and  fed  at  her  pond.  "When 
they  all  took  off,  they  blackened  the  sky,"  she 
said.  Her  affection  for  the  land,  animals  and 
even  the  plants  is  obvious.  After  spending  a 
lifetime  in  this  one  place,  the  land  itself  is  as 
treasured  as  a  family  member. 

Because  of  her  intense  love  for  her  land 
and  the  animals  that  inhabit  it,  both  domes- 
tic and  wild,  Floy  wants  the  Department  to 
safeguard  her  lifelong  investment.  "It  both- 
ers me  not  a  bit  that  I  can't  keep  it  any  longer 
than  I  live,"  she  says.  Floy  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  "you  can't  take  it  with  you"  philoso- 
phy. "So  you  might  as  well  leave  it  for  other 
people  to  enjoy,"  she  added. 

"I  never  once  wanted  to  sell  the  place," 
Floy  said,  commenting  on  a  modern  view  of 
property  as  merely  a  monetary  investment. 
"Almost  every  dollar  I've  ever  made  from 
this  has  gone  right  back  into  improving  it." 

The  simple  act  of  living  on  the  land  and 
enjoying  its  beauty  has  made  Floy,  as  she 
said,  "a  part  of  the  land."  Because  of  her 
close  association  with  the  land,  even  the 
smallest  things  retain  a  magical  quality. 
"The  other  day  I  watched  two  doves  on  the 
dirt  road  —  they  were  just  eating  gravel  —  I 
watched  them  for  the  longest  time,"  she  said, 


"There  ought  to  be  a  place  where  kids  can 
come  and  see  what's  natural.  I've  always 
enjoyed  the  wildlife  on  my  land  and  I  want 
others  to  see,  learn  and  enjoy  it,  too." 

As  for  herself  Floy  says,  "I'm  hooked  on 
this  place.  It'd  take  a  lot  more  time  than  I 
have  left  to  get  tired  of  my  little  farm.  I'd  be 
perfectly  happy  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  time 
just  walking  around  and  watching  the  won- 
der of  it."      t 


Thomas  Gresham  is  a  staff  writer  and  photogra- 
pher for  the  Information  and  Education  Section. 


McElroy  and  her  husband,  Red,  spend  many  long  hours  on  their 
tractors  performing  the  endless  tasks  that  keep  a  farm  running. 
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Louisiana  Department  of 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Land  Acquisition  Program 


LDWF's  land  acquisition  program  had  it's  beginnings  in  1911,  when  Edward  A.  Mcllhenny 
of  Avery  Island,  who  pioneered  the  wildlife  refuge  concept,  donated  13,000  acres  along  the 
coast.  That  land  became  State  Wildlife  Refuge.  He  later  coordinated  efforts  to  have  the 
75,664-acre  Marsh  Island  Refuge  donated  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  donation  of  the  86,000-acre  Rockefeller  Refuge.  Since  then  LDWF 
has  received  several  private  donations  of  land  to  the  WMA  and  Refuge  system,  some  are  as 
small  as  ten  acres.  Floy  McElroy  can  be  very  proud  that  she  is  indeed  leaving  a  very  impor- 
tant conservation  footprint  on  the  Louisiana  landscape.  Furthermore,  she  and  other  con- 
servationists have  made  the  most  important  contribution  to  wildlife  they  can  possibly  make 
by  their  land  donations. 

Anyone  wishing  to  make  a  donation  of  real  property  for  conservation  purposes  may  con- 
tact the  Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries,  attention  Robert  Love,  P.  O.  Box  98000,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70898-9000,  or  call  (225)  765-2351,  or  E-Mail  LoveJR@wlf.state.la.us. 


V 
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Beavers  dammed  a  stream  and  created  a  pond  out  of  what  was  once 
a  flood  plain  for  the  Boenf  River.  McElroy  remembers  one  winter 
when  2,000  to  3,000  wood  ducks  stopped  and  fed  at  the  pond. 
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Red-cockaded  woodpeckers  measure 
about  81/2  inches  in  length.  They  are 
principally  black  and  white  with 
^ive-away  field  identification  marks  being 
large  white  "cheeks"  which  contrast  with 
the  solid  black  crown  and  nape.  Like  other 
ladder-backed  woodpeckers,  the  red-cock- 
ided  displays  a  series  of  black  and  white 
:>ars  on  its  back.  Red-cockaded  woodpeckers 
yet  their  name  from  small  patches  of  red 
feathers  "cockades"  that  adult  male  birds 
?xhibit  on  either  side  of  the  crown. 
Zockades  are  visible  only  during  courtship 
jr  territorial  displays  and  are  seldom  seen  in 
:he  field.  The  red-cockaded  woodpecker's 
rail  is  easily  recog- 
nized. It  closely 
resembles  the  yak, 
./ak  of  the  white- 
breasted  nuthatch 
Dut  is  more  reedy, 
ouder  and  slightly 
ower  in  pitch. 

Unlike  other 

woodpeckers,  RC Ws 
exhibit  a  complex 
social  breeding  sys- 
:em.  One  or  more 
anmated  male  birds 
}ften  assist  a  mated 
r>air  in  rearing  their 
offspring.  These 
'helpers"  are  usual- 
ly offspring  of  the 
dominant  male  from 
previous  nesting 
seasons.  The  mated 
pair,  unmated 

helpers  and  the  cur- 
rent year's  offspring 
form  what  is  termed 
a  "group." 

One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker 
life  history  is  its  dependence  on  mature  liv- 
ing pines  for  cavity  excavation.  RCWs  are 
part  of  the  southern  pine  ecosystem,  which 
evolved  under  the  influence  of  naturally- 
occurring  fires.  Most  southern  pines,  espe- 
cially longleaf,  became  fire  adapted.    Since 


fire  is  historically  a  common  part  of  the  habi- 
tat occupied  by  red-cockadeds,  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  make  excavations  in  live,  fire-resis- 
tant trees. 

There  are  drawbacks.  The  wood  of  live 
pines  is  extremely  hard  and  excavations  can 
take  more  than  a  year  to  complete.  Because 
so  much  effort  goes  into  each  excavation,  a 
single  cavity  is  often  used  for  many  years 
and  cavity  trees  utilized  by  several  genera- 
tions of  birds.  These  cavity  trees  are  often 
infected  with  "red  heart"  fungus  which  soft- 
ens the  wood  making  excavation  easier.  Red 
heart  is  usually  found  in  trees  of  75  years  or 
more  in  age  which  corresponds  with  the 
RCWs  choice  of 
old  trees  for 
cavity  excava- 
tion. 

Once  the 
excavation  is 
completed,  red- 
cockaded 
woodpeckers 
dig  shallow 
pits  or  resin 
wells  around 
the  cavity.  Sap 
oozes  from 

these  wells  and 
after  several 
years  a  large 
part  of  the 
trunk  may  be 
covered  with 
resin,  appear- 
ing as  if  wax 
has  been 

dripped  over  it. 
This  build    up 
of       resin       is 
thought   to   repel 
snakes  and  other 
predators. 

It  is  estimat- 
ed that  between  5,000  and  10,000  red-cockad- 
ed woodpeckers  remain  throughout  their 
range.  There  are  roughly  450  active  RCW 
clusters  known  from  public  lands  in 
Louisiana.  Each  cluster  may  contain 
between  one  and  five  adults  birds. 


red-cockaded 
woodpecker 
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A  Time  for  Fun  and 


Experiencing  Outdoor 
Adventures 


a  special  year  for  your 
attending  one  or  both  of  thes 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


Hoot  Camp — Hands  on  Outdoor  Training 

A  week-long  resident  environmental  science  and  outdoor  skills 
ca.mp  tor  boys  and  girls  entering  6th,  7th,  or  8th  grade  in  the  fall. 


HOOT  CAMP  1999 
Girls  Boys 

June  20-25  June  27-July  2 

July  11-16  July  18-23 


FUN  CAMP  1999 
April  9-11  mother/sons 
April  23-25  father/daughters 
August  27-29  father/sons 
Sept.  10-12  mothers/daughters 


FUN  CAMP — Families  Understanding  Nature 

A  weekend  adventure  of  outdoor  fun  for  a  parent  a.nd  his  or 
her  children  between  nine  and  13  years  old. 

Camping  &  Outdoor  Cooking 
Rifle,  Shotgun  &  Archery  Shooting 
Canoeing  &  Fishing 
Night  Hike  and  Campf  ire 
and  MUCH  MORE 


All  camps  are  held  at  the  Alexander  Forest 

Environmental  Education  Center  near  Woodworth,  LA. 

Nearby  Alexander  State  Forest  and  Indian  Creek 

Reservoir  are  used  for  many  activities. 
Registration  is  required,  and  early  registration  is 

encouraged. 

For  more  information,  contact  Wayne  Huston  at 

225/765-2933,  write  FUN/HOOT  Camps,  P.O.  Box 

98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898.  or  visit  the  website  at 

www.wlf.state.la.us 
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Louisiana  Nature^H 
Investigator    ^ 


Insect  Investigations  I: 
Complete  Metamorphosis 


BY  AMY  OUCHLEY  &  GAY  BRANTLEY 

In  early  spring  I  have  nocturnal  guests  at  my  home  in  north  Louisiana.  Sometimes  at  night  when  I  am  working  at 
my  desk  I  hear  a  thump  on  the  window  and  look  up  to  see  the  flutter  of  pale  green  wings.  My  light  has  attracted  a 
luna  moth.   Luna  means  "moon". 

Since  I  do  not  know  much  about  my  nighttime  visitor,  let's  investigate. 

The  study  of  insects  requires  learning  some  new  words.  In  simple  terms  metamorphosis  means  "change  of  form". 
The  luna  moth  changes  four  times  during  its  life  cycle.  The  four  distinctly  different  stages  are:   1.  egg,    2.  cater- 
pillar (also  called  larva),  3.  pupa,  4.  adult.  This  is  complete  metamorphosis. 

The  moth  at  my  window  started  life  last  summer  as  an  egg  ra*7"  deposited  on  the  leaf  of  a  hickory,  sweetgum, 
or  beech  tree  in  my  yard.  Approximately  a  week  later  the  egg  hatched  into  a  green  caterpillar  striped  with  yellow 
lines  along  each  side  and  many  short  orange  or  red  knobs  called  tubercles. 

The  caterpillar  began  eating  as  many  leaves  as  possible  on  the  host  plant.  Here's  an  amazing  note.  Although  the 
adult  female  moth  does  not  eat  during  her  lifetime,  she  "knows"  what  plants  will  be  the  best  food  for  the  caterpil- 
lar and  this  is  where  she  deposits  her  eggs.  These  plants  are  called  hosts.  Other  moths  pre- 
fer different  hosts. 


Until  this  investigation  I  didn't  realize  I  had  good  habitat  for  luna  moths  in  my  yard.  Look  at  the  trees  in  your 
yard.  You  may  have  good  habitat  for  luna  moths.  They  also  like  persimmon  trees,  walnut  trees,  and  sumac  trees. 
All  of  these  are  found  in  Louisiana. 

The  caterpillar,  also  known  as  the  larval  stage  of  the  moth's  life  cycle,  munches  almost  continually  on  their  host 
plant  and  grows  rapidly.  As  it  grows  the  skin  becomes  so  tight  that  it  splits  open.  Out  comes  the  larger  caterpillar 
with  a  new  skin.  This  is  called  molting.  The  caterpillar  will  molt  several  times  and  the  stages  between  molts  are 
called  in  stars. 

If  the  caterpillar  does  not  become  a  tasty  meal  for  one  of  the  many  birds  that  live  in  my  yard,  another  metamor- 
phosis takes  place  after  the  final  instar.  The  caterpillar  finds  a  place  in  the  leaf  litter  underneath  the  host  tree, 
builds  a  cocoon  out  of  leaves  and  silk  and  pupates. 
The  pupa  inside  the  cocoon  is  the  resting  stage  of  the  moth's  life  cycle. 


Cocoon 


Pupa  in  Cocoon 
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butterfly  antennae 


male  moth 
antennae 


The  luna  moth  pupa  spent  the  winter  under  the  leaves.  In  December  as  I  was  writing  this 
article,  I  searched  for  a  luna  moth  cocoon.  They  are  hard  to  find.  On  my  hands  and  knees  I 
hunted  in  piles  of  hickory  and  sweetgum  leaves  hoping  to  discover  this  small  package  of  life 
but  was  not  successful.    I  have  found  the  silk  cocoon  of  another  beautiful  moth,  the 
cecropia  moth,  in  my  yard.  It  is  a  small  brown  bag  woven  of  the  finest  threads  and  is 
attached  to  a  twig  on  a  bush  or  tree. 

As  the  weather  begins  to  warm  in  late  February  or 
early  March,  the  final  metamorphosis  of  the  moth's 
life  cycle  occurs.  Emerging  from  its  cocoon  hidden 
in  the  leaves  the  luna  moth  crawls  to  the  nearest 
twig  to  pump  up  its  limp,  crumpled  wings.  Slowly 
as  they  pulse  back  and  forth  the  moth's  wings 
expand  to  the  full  span  of  four  inches.   Now  the 
adult  luna  moth  is  ready  to  fly  and  find  a  mate. 

Unlike  butterflies  that  have  slender  antennae  with 
small  knobby  ends,  moths  have  feathery  antennae. 
Male  moths  have  larger  antennae  than  female  moths 
and  use  them  to  find  the  females.  The  antennae  are 
sensitive  to  chemicals  released  by  the  females  called 
pheromones. 

,  ,  ,        ,     ,  ,  ,       ,        ,  adult  male  luna  moth 

Adult  moths  do  not  eat  because  they  do  not  have 
the  necessary  mouth  parts  for  eating.  They  live  only 

a  few  days,  then  reproduce  and  die.  After  the  luna  moth  deposits  its  eggs  on  a  suitable  host 
plant,  this  incredible  sequence  of  four  events  begins  again.  The  entire  life  cycle  of  the  luna 
moth  will  happen  two  to  three  times  from  March  to  September.  This  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting discoveries  of  my  investigation.  Though  they  will  not  be  around  to  see  them,  early 
spring  moths  may  have  grandchildren  by  autumn  fluttering  just  outside  my  window! 

NATURE  INVESTIGATOR  ACTIVITIES 


female  moth 
antennae 


1.  Create  a  word  search  with  the  bold  words  in  this  article.  To  begin  write  any  word  in  the 
middle  of  a  sheet  of  graph  paper  and  continue  using  letters  in  that  word  to  create  more 
words.  Make  the  words  go  up,  down,  sideways,  backwards,  or  diagonally.  Share  with  a 
friend  or  classmate  and  see  if  they  can  find  all  the  words.   Do  you  remember  what  the  bold 
words  mean? 

2.  Order  a  caterpillar  kit  from  this  address  and  raise  a  monarch  butterfly.  Monarchs  Alive, 
165  Northampton  St.,  Hellertown,  PA.  Ph.  #:   1-610-838-8689.  Email:  schoolie@fast.net 

3.  Learn  some  general  characteristics  of  insects,  then  watch  the  recent  popular  movie  about 
ants  and  grasshoppers.  Do  the  insect-type  characters  resemble  real  insects?  Can  you  find 
some  mistakes?  How  many  legs  do  all  insects  have?  At  the  end  of  the  movie  what  should 
the  caterpillar  have  looked  like  when  it  emerged  from  the  cocoon? 

4.  Find  lots  more  information  on  butterflies  and  moths  at  the  The  Butterfly  Website  on  the 
internet.  The  address  is  (http://mgfx.com/butterfly/index.htm). 

5.  Watch  for  the  next  Louisiana  Nature  Investigator  to  learn  about  dragonflies  and  incomplete 
metamorphosis. 
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Behind  the  Badge 


BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 


Bass  Fishing  Regulations 

Anyone  who  fishes  for  black  bass  in 
Louisiana  knows  that  quite  a  few 
changes  in  the  regulations  have  taken 
place  in  recent  years.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  the  only  regulations  were  a  creel 
limit  of  15  bass,  with  no  size  limit  and 
the  requirement  of  a  basic  recreational 
fishing  license  for  those  residents 
aged  16  to  59.  Those  regulations 
applied  throughout  the  state  regard- 
less of  where  one  went  fishing. 

Things  are  quite  different  today.  Size 
and  creel  limits  vary  on  different  lakes 
and  slot  limits  control  the  size  and 
number  of  bass  we  may  take  in  certain 
waters.  Wildlife  agents  patrolling  the 
state's  bass  fishing  waters  are  fre- 
quently asked  about  these  varying 
restrictions.  A  thorough  discussion  of 
the  black  bass  fishing  regulations  now 
in  effect  will  benefit  recreational 
anglers  and  enhance  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  manage  Louisiana's  black 
bass. 

In  order  to  clearly  explain  the  laws  in 
effect,  we  can  first  review  the  current 
statewide  limit  and  then  the  size  and 
creel  restrictions  on  certain  lakes  and 
water  bodies.  Statewide  and  unless 
otherwise  specified,  the  daily  or  creel 
limit  on  bass  is  10.  This  includes  large- 
mouth  and  spotted  bass.  Both  may  be 
taken  in  combination,  but  the  total  can- 
not exceed  10  fish.  They  may  be  any 
size.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  is 
no  statewide  minimum  length  on  bass. 

Bass  may  be  taken  by  means  of  a 
fishing  rod  or  pole,  with  hook  and  line, 
trolling  line,  hand  line,  bait  casting  or  fly 
casting  apparatus,  by  use  of  devices 
known  as  yo-yos  or  trigger  devices 


(where  permitted)  and  under  certain 
restrictions  by  bow  and  arrow.  When 
using  bow  and  arrow,  the  fisherman  is 
limited  to  two  black  bass  per  day.  They 
may  not  be  taken  by  bow  and  arrow 
from  March  1  through  May  31  and  from 
one-half  hour  after  official  sunset  until 
one-half  hour  before  official  sunrise.  At 
no  time  are  black  bass  allowed  to  be 
taken  with  bow  and  arrow  on 
Concordia  Lake,  False  River,  Caney 
Creek  Lake,  Lake  Bartholomew,  Black 
Bayou  Lake,  Chicot  Lake,  Cross  Lake, 
Lake  Rodemacher  (Cleco  Lake  for  you 
locals),  Vernon  Lake,  Toledo  Bend, 
Caddo  Lake,  Eagle  Lake,  the  public 
waters  in  the  Lake  Verret  watershed 
basin  and  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  south 
of  U.S.  Hwy.  190. 

In  certain  lakes  and  water  bodies 
size  restrictions  and  slot  limits  are  in 
effect  and  daily  creel  limits  are  differ- 
ent. However,  nowhere  within  the  state 
will  the  daily  creel  limit  exceed  10  fish. 
For  example,  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
and  Lake  Verret-Palourde  area  have  a 
ten  fish  creel  limit,  and  also  has  a  14- 
inch  minimum  length  for  bass.  The 
boundaries  of  this  area  are  described 
in  the  1999-2000  Louisiana 
Recreational  Fishing  Regulations  pam- 
phlet. Eagle  Lake  has  the  same  creel 
limit  and  a  minimum  length  of  16  inch- 
es. 

Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  has  a  more 
restrictive  creel  limit  of  a  combination 
of  eight  spotted  and  largemouth  bass. 
The  legal  minimum  length  on  large- 
mouths  is  14  inches  and  12  on  spotted 
bass.  For  purposes  of  enforcing  this 
regulation,  spotted  bass  are  identified 
as  black  bass  with  a  tooth  patch  on  the 
tongue.  Consult  your  local  fisheries 
biologist  for  more  details  on  how  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  largemouth  and 
spotted  bass. 

False  River  in  Point  Coupee  Parish 
has  a  creel  limit  of  five  bass  and  a  min- 
imum length  of  14  inches. 

Other  lakes  and  reservoirs  have 
what  we  refer  to  as  slot  limits.  Before 
we  describe  these  lakes  and  their  par- 
ticular restrictions,  let  us  first  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  a  "slot"  restric- 
tion. Slot  limits  are  nothing  more  than  a 
size  range.  Fish  falling  within  this  pre- 
scribed range  or  "slot"  must  be 
returned  to  the  water.  A  slot  limit  is  a 
fisheries  management  tool  used  to 
change  the  population  structure  and 


increase  the  catch  rate  of  certain  fish. 
Slot  limits  produce  larger  fish  while 
allowing  the  harvest  of  smaller  fish. 

Ten  Louisiana  lakes  have  slot  restric- 
tions. Concordia  Lake  and  Caney 
Creek  Lake  have  an  8  fish  daily  creel 
limit  with  a  protected  slot  of  15  to  19 
inches.  No  more  than  two  fish  may 
exceed  19  inches  in  length.  Caddo 
Lake  has  a  ten  fish  daily  creel  limit  and 
a  14-17  inch  slot  restriction.  No  more 
than  four  fish  may  exceed  17  inches. 
Lake  Bartholomew.  Black  Bayou  Lake, 
Chicot  Lake,  Cross  Lake,  Lake 
Rodemacher,  John  K.  Kelley-Grand 
Bayou  Reservoir  and  Vernon  Lake  all 
have  an  eight  daily  creel  and  14-17 
inch  slot  restriction. 

The  penalty  for  violating  the  slot  reg- 
ulation by  keeping  fish  within  the  slot 
lengths  is  a  fine  of  $1 00-  $350  or  jail  for 
no  more  than  60  days  or  both. 
Measuring  the  bass  to  determine  the 
total  length  is  accomplished  by  placing 
the  fish  on  its  side  on  a  flat  board  or 
surface  with  the  jaw  closed.  Squeeze 
the  tail  fin  together  or  turn  it  in  a  way  to 
obtain  the  overall  length.  Then  mea- 
sure the  fish  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
tip  of  the  snout  to  the  extreme  tip  of  the 
tail  fin. 

License  requirements  are  a  basic 
resident  fishing  license  for  residents 
age  16  to  59.  Non-residents  over  the 
age  of  15  are  required  to  have  non- 
resident licenses. 

The  Louisiana  Lunker  Bass  Program 
(LLBP),  provides  anglers  with  the 
opportunity  to  donate  13  pound  or  larg- 
er bass  caught  from  Dec.  1  through 
April  30  to  the  Department.  These  fish 
are  housed,  maintained  and  spawned 
at  Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  near 
Woodworth.  The  fingerlings  produced 
by  each  lunker  are  returned  to  the  lake 
where  the  big  fish  was  caught.  For 
more  information  about  LLBP,  contact 
the  Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  at 
(318)  748-6914. 

Louisiana  is  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  prime  bass  fishing.  Modern 
fisheries  management  practices  and 
effective  enforcement  of  the  fishing 
regulations  have  resulted  in  excellent 
bass  fishing  throughout  the  state. 
Fishermen  are  urged  to  keep  current 
on  the  regulations  and  report  violations 
to  their  nearest  wildlife  enforcement 
agent  or  call  Louisiana  Operation 
Game  Thief  at  1  -800-442-251 1 . 
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Bald  Eagle  to  Grace  Wild  Louisiana 
Stamp 

Reggie  McLeroy's  painting  of  a  bald 
eagle  has  been  chosen  as  the  official 
image  for  the  1999-2000  Wild 
Louisiana  Stamp.  A  native  of  Ruston, 
McLeroy  is  a  wildlife  artist  and  an 
avid  outdoorsman. 

The  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp 
Program  was  created  to  generate 
revenues  to  support  the  functions  of 
the  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage 
Program.  Income  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  state  Wild  Louisiana  Stamps 
to  anyone  aged  16-65  inclusive,  as 
well  as  from  the  sale  of  limited-edition 
art  reproduction  of  the  design. 

A  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp  is  required 


of  anyone  not  in  possession  of  a 
hunting  or  fishing  license  utilizing 
Department  administered  lands. 

The  stamp,  which  costs  $5.50,  is 
valid  from  July  1  to  June  30  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  stamp  depicting  the 
bald  eagle  will  go  on  sale  July  1, 
1999. 


LDWF  Announces  Acquisition 
and  Donation  of  New  Land 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  acquired  two  new 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  and 
added  to  an  existing  WMA  during  the 
month  of  December.  A  966-acre 
wetland  area  within  the  existing 
Boeuf  (pronounced  "Beff")  WMA  in 
Catahoula  Parish  was  purchased 
from  the  Tensas  Delta  Land  Co.,  of 
Shreveport  with  Louisiana  Duck 
Stamp  funds.  The  tract,  which  lies  in 
the  heart  of  a  2,000-acre  waterfowl 
refuge,  has  been  part  of  the  WMA 
through  a  free  lease  agreement  since 
1995.  Substantial  enhancements 
with  the  help  of  Ducks  Unlimited, 
National    Resources    Conservation 


Reggie  McLeroy's  painting  of  the  Bald  Eagle  was  selected  as  the  1999-2000  Wild 
Louisiana  Stamp.  The  stamp  goes  on  sale  July  1, 1999. 


Service  and  other  supporters  have 
been  made  since  its  initial  lease  four 
years  ago.  As  many  as  40,000  ducks 
have  been  observed  utilizing  the 
refuge  this  winter. 

The  Conservation  Fund,  a  private, 
non-profit  land  conservation  trust  in 
Arlington,  VA,  donated  lands  totaling 
more  than  3,625  acres  in  Assumption 
and  Lafourche  parishes.  The  Fund 
expressed  in  its  donation  that  the 
land  be  used  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

The  newly  formed  Elm  Hall  WMA  is 
a  2,839  acre  tract  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Lake  Verret  in  Assumption 
Parish.  It  is  an  area  known  for  good 
fishing,  particularly  chinqapin  bream. 
Numerous  bald  eagles  have  also 
been  spotted  in  the  vicinity  and  nests 
have  been  found  nearby. 

Elm  Hall  WMA  will  also  provide 
some  waterfowl,  squirrel  and  deer 
hunting  opportunities  as  well  as 
opportunities  for  alligator  and 
furbearer  trappers. 

Lake  Boeuf  WMA  in  Lafourche 
Parish  encompasses  over  786  acres 
adjoining  the  south  side  of  Lake 
Boeuf.  The  tract  consists  mostly  of 
mature  cypress  and  some  freshwater 
marsh,  but  also  includes  some 
cleared  pasture  area.  The  predomi- 
nant recreational  activities  on  the 
WMA  are  fishing  and  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing, but  some  deer,  rabbit  and  squir- 
rel hunting  opportunities  are  also 
available.  Both  Lake  Boeuf  and  Elm 
Hall  WMAs  are  currently  accessible 
by  boat  only. 

BOW  Coordinator  Retires 

Becoming  an  Outdoors  Woman 
(BOW)  state  coordinator  and  LDWF 
employee  of  23  years,  Sarah  Benoit, 
retired  in  December.  Through 
Sarah's  hard  work  and  desire  to  help 
other  women  gain  skills  and  knowl- 
edge in  hunting,  fishing  and  other 
outdoor  pursuits,  BOW  workshops 
have  become  one  of  the 
Department's  most  popular  activities 
with  hundreds  of  women  participat- 
ing. 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Commission  Member 

R.  Glynn  Carver 


Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Commission  Member 

Jerald  Hanchey 


Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Commission  Member 

Norman  McCall 


Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  Members  Profiles 

Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  Member  Robert  Glynn 
Carver  was  appointed  to  his  position 
by  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards  in  Dec. 
1994.  Carver  has  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  Louisiana's  wildlife 
thanks  to  his  background  in  biology 
and  commitment  to  the  outdoors. 

Carver  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  1958  from  Louisiana 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Ruston.  He 
also  holds  a  master's  degree  and  a 
doctorate  from  Louisiana  State 
University.  He  is  the  owner  of  Sabine 
Manufacturing,  Inc.,  Toledo  Town  and 
Tackle,  Carver  Manufacturing  and 
Mister  Twister.  All  of  Carver's  busi- 
nesses involve  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  soft  plastic  lures  for  the  fishing 
tackle  industry. 

Carver's  education  and  nearly  30 
years  of  experience  in  the  sport  fish- 
ing business  make  him  an  important 
part  of  the  seven  member  policy- 
making board,  who  represent  indus- 
try and  sport  interests  around  the 
state.  "I  have  tremendous  experi- 
ence in  hunting  and  fishing,"  said 
Carver,  "and  as  a  biologist,   I  can 


relate  to  programs  and  understand 
information  supplied  to  the 
Commission." 

Jerald  Hanchey  was  appointed  in 
1993  by  then  Governor  Edwin 
Edwards.  His  current  term  expires  at 
the  end  of  1999. 

Hanchey  is  president  and  owner  of 
H  &  S  Construction  Company,  Inc.  of 
Lafayette.  The  company  constructs 
highways,  bridges  and  streets. 
Commissioner  Hanchey  also  owns 
asphalt  production  plants  in 
Lafayette  and  New  Iberia. 

An  avid  pilot,  Hanchey  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Stearman  Restorers 
Association,  a  group  of  individuals 
who  restore  and  fly  vintage  air- 
planes. Hanchey  is  also  involved  in 
the  restoration  of  World  War  II  vehi- 
cles and  took  part  in  the  construction 
of  the  Louisiana  Museum  of  Military 
History. 

Dry  Creek,  Louisiana  was 
Hanchey's  boyhood  home.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  DeRidder  High  School 
and  holds  a  degree  from 
LeTeourneau  Tech  in  Longview, 
Texas.  Commissioner  Hanchey  cur- 
rently lives  in  Lafayette  with  his  wife 
of  44  years,  Bernice. 


"I  have  enjoyed  working  with  my 
fellow  commissioners  and  have  last- 
ing respect  for  what  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  doing  to 
keep  Louisiana  the  sportman's  par- 
adise that  it  is,"  said  Hanchey,  a  life- 
long hunter  and  fisherman,  "My  main 
goal  is  to  preserve  our  natural 
resources  for  future  generations. 

Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  Member  Norman  F. 
McCall  is  a  native  of  Grand  Chenier, 
Louisiana.  McCall,  appointed  to  his 
second  term  on  the  Commission  by 
Gov.  Mike  Foster  in  1996,  represents 
coastal  fishermen  on  the  policy-mak- 
ing board.  He  served  his  first  term 
from  1998-92  on  an  appointment  by 
then  Gov.  Buddy  Roemer. 

McCall  attended  Louisiana  Tech 
University  and  has  owned  and  oper- 
ated a  boat  rental  business  for  more 
than  30  years.  He  is  a  Navy  veteran 
of  World  War  II  and  held  positions 
with  Selective  Service,  West 
Cameron  Port  Harbor  and  Terminal 
District,  Cameron  Parish  Police  Jury 
and  Board  of  Elections  Supervisors. 
McCall's  current  term  with  the 
Commission  will  expire  in  February 
2002. 
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Louisiana  Sportsmen  to  Gain 
Electronic  Option 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Secretary  Jimmy 
Jenkins  announced  this  month  that 
Louisiana  will  finally  have  an  auto- 
mated hunting  and  fishing  license 
program.  A  contract  to  install  the 
system  at  license  agents'  facilities 
around  the  state  was  approved  in 
early  January  1999. 

"When  the  pilot  program  begins 
in  June  or  July,  anyone  wanting  a 
license  will  have  their  Louisiana  dri- 
vers license  scanned  by  a  credit- 
card-type  device.  Ultimately  a 
paper  hunting  or  fishing  license  will 
be  issued  indicating  the  exact 
amount  due.  Lost  licenses  will  be 
replaced  in  the  same  way,"  said 
Jenkins. 

Senator  John  Breaux, 

Congressman  Billy  Tauzin  and  oth- 
ers are  expected  to  sponsor  legisla- 
tion this  session  which  would 
amend  federal  migratory  bird  laws 
and  authorize  states  to  issue  elec- 
tronic federal  duck  stamp  privi- 
leges. Hunters  will  be  given  the 
option  of  purchasing,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  administrative  fee,  a 
federal  duck  stamp  at  license  ven- 
dor locations  or  by  phone. 


So  far  this  year,  LDWF  foresters 
have  completed  work  on  Colewa 
Bayou  and  Bayou  Macon  WMAs  and 
continue  working  on  Ouachita,  Bayou 
Pierre,  Grassy  Lake,  Union  and 
Boeuf  WMAs.  Boeuf  is  their  biggest 
job,  with  about  7,000  acres  originally 
scheduled  for  reforestation. 

An  average  of  363  to  436 
seedlings  are  planted  on  each  acre, 
totaling  about  1 ,575  acres  this  year. 
According  to  LDWF  Forestry 
Supervisor  Kenny  Ribbeck,  the 
Department  expects  a  minimum  of 
70  percent  survival  among  the 
seedlings  planted.  "We  also  count  in 
any  naturally  occurring  trees  during 
the  monitoring  process.  If  we  end  up 
with  at  least  70  living  trees  for  each 
100  we  planted,  then  we  feel  com- 
fortable beginning  a  wildlife  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  area,"  said 
Ribbeck. 

Reforestation  efforts  by  other 
groups  and  individuals  are  going  well 
around  the  entire  state.  The 
Louisiana  Forestry  Association  (LFA) 
estimates  that  state  and  federal 
agencies,  private  individuals  and 
companies  planted  102  million 
seedlings  in  Louisiana  this  season. 
The  1998  drought,  which  hindered 
survival  rates  of  last  year's  seedlings 
combined  with  a  new  government- 
cost-share  plan  called  the  Louisiana 
Forest  Productivity  Program  added 
more  interest  than  usual  in  planting 
trees  this  winter.  LFA  Executive 
Director  C.A.  Vandersteen  stated, 
"This  higher  than  usual  number  .  .  . 
shows  that  forestry  is  a  healthy  and 
vibrant  industry  in  Louisiana. 


Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
in  Baton  Rouge. 

McElroy  has  been  an  employee 
of  the  LDWF  for  15  years.  He  has 
served  as  Catfish  Study  Leader  and 
participated  in  or  supervised  numer- 
ous studies  on  the  commercial  and 
recreational  harvest  of  catfish  in  the 
state.  "These  studies  have  proven 
invaluable  in  the  management  of 
Louisiana's  catfish,"  said  Floyd. 

Recently,  McElroy  has  taken  on 
the  added  assignment  of  coordinat- 
ing the  fieldwork  for  freshwater  fish- 
eries monitoring  of  the  Davis  Pond 
Freshwater  Diversion  Project.  The 
project  is  intended  to  address  some 
of  the  drastic  marsh  loss  (nearly  11 
square  miles  every  year)  occurring 
in  the  Barataria  Basin.  These 
marshes  are  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able fish  habitat  in  Louisiana;  they 
are  particularly  important  for  their 
role  as  "nursery  grounds"  where 
young  fish  and  shrimp  develop. 
LDWF's  Inland  and  Marine  Fisheries 
Divisions  are  cooperating  in  a  mas- 
sive effort  to  monitor  the  effects  of 
the  project  on  local  fisheries. 

"Mark  McElroy  exemplifies  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  that  all 
LDWF  biologists  and  crew  working 
on  the  project  have  shown.  They 
are  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
next  era  in  fisheries  preservation 
and  habitat  management,"  said 
Program  Manager  Glenn  Thomas. 
The  commitment  that  Mark  has  dis- 
played throughout  his  career  should 
serve  as  a  fine  example  to  new  and 
upcoming  biologists. 


Reforestation  Effort  Growing  in 
Louisiana 

The  LDWF  forestry  program  antici- 
pates planting  630,000  new 
seedlings  by  the  end  of  spring  1999. 
The  young  trees,  all  hardwoods,  are 
planted  on  agricultural  lands 
acquired  by  the  Department  to 
restore  forest  cover. 


LDWF  Biologist 
Named  1998's  Best 

LDWF  biologist  Mark  McElroy 
received  the  Outstanding  Field 
Biologist  award  for  1998  from  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Biologists 
Association  (LWBA).  The  award 
was  presented  by  LWBA  Vice 
President  Marty  Floyd  at  the  Dec.  3, 
1998    meeting    of    the    Louisiana 


LCM  Helps  Find  Kids 

Missing:  Sara  Eves.  DOB:  11/18/80. 
Missing  from  Billings,  MT  Sex: 
female.  Race:  White.  Height:  5'7". 
Hair:  blond.  Eyes:  blue.  Anyone 
knowing  the  whereabouts  of  this 
child  should  call  the  Billings  Police 
Dept.  at  1-406/657-8200  or  the 
National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children  at  800/843-5678. 
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Apple.  Robert  Jr. 

Baton  Rouge 

Garison.  Benjamin 

Doyline 

Bailey,  Doyle  Jr. 

Livingston 

Harris,  Brian 

Thibodaux 

Bezdek,  Gregory 

Gonzales 

Harris,  Lee 

Thibodaux 

Braud,  Timothy 

Geismar 

Heath,  Stephen 

Dequincy 

Brimer,  Sam 

Princeton 

Hedges,  Dustin 

Addis 

Buras,  Allen 

Covington 

Holbrook,  Shannon 

Baton  Rouge 

Cottrell.  William  III 

Sarepta 

Hunter,  Daniel 

Arabi 

Cullen,  Kyle 

Evergreen 

Irwin,  Layton  III 

Dequincy 

Davis.  Evan 

Jonesville 

Jeansonne.  Christopher 

Simmesport 

Dufrene,  Danny 

Thibodaux 

Jeansonne,  Themus  III 

Simmesport 

Freeman.  Wesley 

Youngsville 

Johnson,  Bryan 

Crowley 

Gauthier,  Kurt 

Boyce 

Kilburn,  Farrell  III 

Gonzales 

Griffin,  Charles 

Jackson 

Kinman,  Mark  Jr. 

Natchitoches 

Grimmett,  Luke 

Lake  Charles 

Lavigne,  Jason 

St.  Bernard 

Hebert.  Patrick 

River  Ridge 

Lavigne,  Walter 

St.  Bernard 

Himel.  Jodie 

Houma 

Leblanc,  Chelsey 

Gonzales 

Hunter,  John  Michael 

Monroe 

Mascarella,  Blake 

Slaughter 

Jumonville,  Henrey  Jr 

Donaldsonville 

Miller,  Garland  III 

Zwolle 

Kean,  John 

Baton  Rouge 

Mitchell,  John 

Destrehan 

Knatt,  Theodore 

Baton  Rouge 

Nissen,  Chad 

Keithville 

Lang. Christopher 

Denham  Springs 

Nissen,  Jay 

Keithville 

Lasseigne,  Chad 

Port  Allen 

Ortego,  Paul  II 

Opelousas 

Lecompte,  Kevin 

Baker 

Phillips,  Jon 

Homer 

Massey.  James 

Bogalusa 

Reeves,  Justin 

Jonesville 

Massey,  William 

Bogalusa 

Robinson.  Makenzy 

Lake  Charles 

Mattel,  Michael 

Gretna 

Robinson.  Robby 

Lake  Charles 

McGuffee,  Daryl 

Lake  Charles 

Rogers,  James 

LaPlace 

Meyers,  Jean 

Metarie 

Schauer,  Edward 

West  Monroe 

Neely.  Clyde 

Eunice 

Scott,  Casey 

DeRidder 

Pittman,  Lawrence 

Baton  Rouge 

Tate,  Michael 

Woodworth 

Roberts,  Jesse 

Ruston 

Wyatt,  Jack 

Bossier  City 

Roden.  Michael 

Ruston 

Zagar,  John 

Broussard 

Segraves,  Ralph  Jr. 

Zachary 

Bardin.  Devon 

Dendder 

Shelton,  Andrew 

Lake  Charles 

Barham,  Robert 

Oak  Ridge 

Smith,  Jeremy 

Bunkie 

Belmonte,  Neal 

Chalmette 

Stevenson,  Andrew 

Oak  Ridge 

Bilbo,  Gaston 

Shreveport 

Thompson,  James 

Olla 

Boyter.  Randall 

Haughton 

Thompson.  Gerald  Jr. 

Olla 

Bremermann.  David  Jr. 

Kenner 

Thornhill,  Joshua 

Winnsboro 

Caillouet,  Ryan 

Baton  Rouge 

Traylor,  Michael 

Lilhe 

Carson.  Robert 

Monroe 

Traylor,  Raymond 

Lillie 

Clapp,  Jed 

Lake  Charles 

Traylor,  Raymond  Jr. 

Lillie 

Clements,  Jacob 

Morgan  City 

Walker,  David 

Doyline 

Doucet,  Jordan 

Livonia 

Webb,  James 

Bogalusa 

Doucet.  Mona 

Larose 

Williamson,  Charles 

Gray 

Dupuis,  Fulton  II 

Lafayette 

Barlow,  Joseph 

Jonesboro 

Eppinette,  Steven 

West  Monroe 

Binder,  Rort 

Gonzales 

Ewing,  Daniel  Jr. 

Baton  Rouge 

Brooks.  Lea 

Alexandria 

Felker,  Ben|amin 

Slaughter 

Dean,  Felix  Sr. 

Alexandria 

Foreman,  Keith  Jr. 

Sulphur 

Garrity,  Blaine 

Gretna 

Garison,  Jeremy 

Doyline 

Garrity,  John  Jr. 

Gretna 

Godchaux,  James 

Lafayette 

Willis,  Richard  Jr. 

Monroe 

Graham,  Harold  Jr. 

Deridder 

Adams.  Michael 

Patterson 

Guidry,  Jay 

Thibodaux 

Ardoin.  Greg 

Lake  Charles 

Heffner,  Brad 

Pearl  River 

Areno.  John  IV 

Sulphur 

Holden,  Christopher 

Covington 

Baggett,  David 

Lake  Charles 

Holmes,  Charles  III 

Bueche 

Baggett,  Marshal 

Lake  Charles 

Hughes,  Harlan 

Monroe 

Bayard,  Brett 

New  Iberia 

Johnson,  Carlton 

Lafayette 

Bergeron,  Lester 

Arnaudville 

Jones,  Steven 

Ruston 

Bevel,  Donald 

Hosston 

Krenek,  Michael 

Pearl  River 

Boll,  John 

New  Orleans 

Laborde,  Scott 

Marksville 

Brown,  Michael 

Hammond 

Lawton,  Jacob 

Sulphur 

Brown,  Robin 

Hammond 

Mackler.Aaron 

Baton  Rouge 

Busby,  Stephen 

Plaquemine 

Mackler,  Michael 

Baton  Rouge 

Clay,  Randall  Scott 

Marksville 

McCatfery,  William  III 

Slidell 

Courville,  Chad 

Carencro 

McDonald,  Walter 

Mandeville 

Cunningham,  James  III 

Monroe 

Nutt,  Carl 

Vivian 

Deprez,  Christopher 

Shreveport 

Pierce,  Aaron 

Cut  Off 

Duhe,  Marcus 

Gramercy 

Pirkle,  Lance 

Winnfield 

Dupre,  Derek 

Sulphur 

Purkey,  Coy 

Baton  Rouge 

Ewing,  John 

New  Roads 

Romano,  Esteban 

Slidell 

Farr,  Joseph 

Monroe 

Rose,  Blake 

Lake  Charles 

Farr,  Peyton 

Monroe 

Sillinger,  Daniel 

Covington 

Fontenot.  Joey 

Lake  Charles 

Sledge,  Andrew 

Bourg 

March/April  1999 

Spillers,  Nicholas 
Vincent,  Cleveland 
Vincent,  Roger  III 
Webre,  Kevin 
White,  Justin 
Whitehead,  Allan 
Wiley,  Samuel 
Sneed,  Brian 
Sneed,  David 
Soniat,  Diane 
Soniat,  Robert 
Spencer,  John 
Sullivan,  Jimmy 
Taylor,  Philip 
Townsend,  Woody 
Tucker,  Thomas 
Vasseur,  David 
Viator,  Jack 
Walpole,  Franklin 
Ward,  Scotty 
Weimer,  Brad 
Westphal,  Lucas 
Whitesell,  Dustin 
Wood,  John 
Allen,  Trey 
Arnold,  Matthew 
Aubert,  Ryan 
Barbera,  III,  Sam 
Bourgeois,  Kelsey 
Bruce,  Karl 
Bruce,  Matthew 
Bryant,  IV,  E.  Wyatt 
Bryant,  Kevin 
Burns,  Brandon 
Carville,  Jr.,  Samuel 
Chapa,  Phillip 
Christiana,  Frank 
Clayton,  Brandon 
Clement,  Gregory 
Clement,  Kevin 
Coco,  Gregory 
Core,  Talmadge 
Cramer,  Jr.,  Louis 
Daigle,  Megan 
Daniel,  Nicholas 
Daughety,  Patrick 
Delahoussaye,  Danny 
Dell,  Andrew 
Dubose,  Jeremy 
Elkins,  Shannon 
Ewing,  Jesse 
Fayard,  Chris 
Gottschalck,  Millard 
Hart,  William 
Harvey,  Clyde 
Harvey,  Weston 
Heller,  Jr.,  Michael 
Henslee,  Eva 
Hopko,  Matthew 
Huckaby,  Victor 
Johnstone,  Kyle 
Kelley,  Dennis 
LaCour,  III,  Delmayne 
Lanier,  III,  Walter 
Leboeuf,  Donnie 
Lejeune,  Michael 
Leto,  Jr.,  Mark 
Martinez,  Wade 
May,  Conner 
Milhet,  Jennie 
Milhet,  John 
Millard,  Gregory 
Mollere,  Gregory 


Downsville 

Sulphur 

Lafayette 

Houma 

West  Monroe 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Oil  City 

Oil  City 

Slidell 

Slidell 

Bastrop 

Forest 

Breaux  Bridge 

Ferriday 

Minden 

Church  Point 

New  Iberia 

Ruston 

Monroe 

Baton  Rouge 

Slidell 

Carencro 

Clinton 

Bossier  City 

Crowley 

Reserve 

Baton  Rouge 

LaPlace 

Lake  Charles 

Lake  Charles 

Leesville 

Deville 

Shongaloo 

Plaquemine 

Baton  Rouge 

Marrero 

Clinton 

Kenner 

Kenner 

Moreauville 

Folsom 

Branch 

Sulphur 

Pearl  River 

Baton  Rouge 

St  Martinville 

Mandeville 

Scott 

Sarepta 

Harrisonburg 

Hammond 

Hammond 

Baton  Rouge 

St  Francisville 

Baton  Rouge 

Arabi 

Columbia 

West  Monroe 

New  Iberia 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

New  Roads 

Thibodaux 

Belle  Chase 

New  Orleans 

Gonzales 

Plaaquemine 

Rayville 

Gretna 

Gretna 

Brusley 

Luling 


Naquin,  Nouga 
Newton,  Jr.,  Lloyd 
Oster,  Jr.,  Reuben 
Ourso,  Aaron 
Rawls,  Joey 
Richard,  Dustin 
Robrtson,  Richard 
Robicheaux,  Shawn 
Robin,  Jordan 
Roy,  Renee 
Schmill,  Theodore 
Schubert,  Calan 
Schubert,  Carl 
Schubert,  Chance 
Serio,  Blaine 
Sherman,  Ken 
Sikes,  William 
Simon,  Victor 
Sorrells,  Teddy 
Stanga,  Lucristia 
Strange,  Jr.,  Kenneth 
Stroupe,  Matthew 
Truelove,  Lynn 
Watson,  Ricky 
Watts,  James 
Windham,  William 
Wood,  Jacob 
Wood,  Jordan 
Zeringue,  Gregg 
Braswell,  Chase 
Addison,  Bradley 
Aucoin,  Jr.,  Carroll 
Badeaux,  Dennis 
Bankston,  Kevin 
Berlin,  Franklin 
Bohannan,  Jack 
Boudreaux,  Jude 
Bourgeois,  Samuel 
Bowling,  George 
Boyd,  Oliver 
Bradford,  William 
Broussard,  Brent 
Carrere,  Barry 
Castellanos,  David 
Cheramie,  Kurt 
Chidlow,  Andrew 
Clement,  Keith 
Cobb,  III,  Archie 
Constant,  Todd 
Courrege,  Brent 
Coyle,  William 
D'avy,  Justin 
D'avy,  Terry 
Daigle,  Gregory 
Dufrene,  John 
Duplechin,  Ronald 
Elkins,  Charles 
Engelsman,  Gergory 
Falgout,  Fallon 
Gauthier,  Shane 
Gueringer,  Jr.,  Lloyd 
Guillet,  Thomas 
Herman,  John 
Hunt,  Travis 
Johnston,  III,  John 
Juneau,  Ronnie 
Lane,  Robert 
LeBlanc,  Emile 
Louque,  IV,  Wilson 
Lyle,  Matthew 
Martin,  Benjamin 
McElroy,  Donna 
McElroy,  Ronald 


Bourg 

Bunkie 

Lafayette 

Donaldsonville 

West  Monroe 

Houma 

Baton  Rouge 

Norco 

Bossier  City 

Mansura 

Boutte 

Chalmette 

Chalmette 

Chalmette 

Broussard 

Prairieville 

Monroe 

Rayne 

Metairie 

Greensburg 

Forest  Hill 

lota 

Deville 

Walker 

Shreveport 

Tallulah 

West  Monroe 

West  Monroe 

Saint  Rose 

GreenwellSprings 

Simsboro 

Donaldsonville 

Des  Allemands 

Franklinton 

Ragley 

Port  Barre 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

West  Monroe 

Baton  Rouge 

Metairie 

Prairieville 

Houma 

Lafayette 

Houma 

Shreveport 

Kenner 

Maurice 

Vacherie 

Jennings 

Houma 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Opelousas 

Lockport 

Lake  Charles 

Shreveport 

Alexandria 

Gheens 

Cottonport 

New  Orleans 

Lafayette 

Slidell 

Madisonville 

Monroe 

Baton  Rouge 

Monroe 

Gonzales 

Baton  Rouge 

Bossier  City 

Ashland 

Shreveport 

Shreveport 


McGuire,  III,  Thomas 
McLemore,  III,  Jack 
McManus,  Charles 
Monsour,  Blake 
Morein,  Shane 
Muller,  Mark 
Neal,  Philip 
Nicholson,  Yvette 
Ogea,  John 
Polk,  Jr.,  Vernon 
Robichaux,  Todd 
Robnett,  James 
Robnett,  Taylor 
Russo,  Lawrence 
Sanford,  Jr.,  Joe 
Segura,  Steven 
Shelton,  Mark 
Shelton,  Matthew 
Shockey,  William 
Smith,  Barry 
Stepp,  Daniel 
Stewart,  Jr.,  Edward 
Stonaker,  Steven 
Tate,  Christopher 
Terese,  David 
Traugott,  David 
Trist,  Nicholas 
Turk,  Joseph 
Vermaelen,  Jr.,  Harry 
Waggoner,  Robert 
Wiese  Basile,  Kimberly 
Wright,  Jeffrey 
Yancey,  III,  Ernest 
Adkins,  Jeremy 
Baldwin,  Carl 
Belgard,  Jimmie 
Belton,  George 
Bernard,  Willly  III 
Bishop,  Spencer 
Bonsall,  Toby 
Bossier,  Steven 
Boudreaux,  Jason 
Bradford,  Andrew 
Bratton,  Dennis 
Brunson,  Jerry 
Busch,  Henry  III 
Buttrross,  David  III 
Cassagne,  Mark 
Clark,  Darren 
Contois,  John  Jr. 
Corley,  Robert  IV 
Cortez,  Jason 
Cortez,  Justin 
Cox,  Kern 
Dahlem,  Joshua 
Daigle,  Donald 
Deslatte,  James 
Doucet,  Lucius 
Dupree,  David 
Ebere,  Gerald 
Fontenot,  Ryan 
Foote,  Brandon 
Gaston,  Denis 
Gaudet,  Tony 
Gegenheimer,  Scott 
Gill,  Stephen 
Guilbeau,  Joe 
Guillory,  Joseph 
Hamilton,  Steven 
Hatcher,  David 
Hayes,  Michael 
Hebert,  Roger,  Jr. 


Baton  Rouge 

Vidalia 

Mandeville 

Sulphur 

Lake  Charles 

Opelousas 

Thibodaux 

Baton  Rouge 

Bell  City 

Baton  Rouge 

Schriever 

Brusley 

Brusley 

Belle  Chase 

Morgan  City 

New  Iberia 

Winnfield 

Winnfield 

Baton  Rouge 

Eunice 

Baton  Rouge 

Youngsville 

Ventress 

Zachary 

Covington 

Lafayette 

Mandeville 

Eunice 

Pineville 

Lake  Charles 

Chalmette 

Baton  Rouge 

Madisonville 

Lake  Charles 

Napoleonville 

Deville 

Leesville 

St.  Martinville 

Slaughter 

Sibley 

River  Ridge 

Chalmette 

Metairie 

West  Monroe 

Bernice 

Lafayette 

Lake  Charles 

Reserve 

Mandeville 

Baton  Rouge 

Alexandria 

Thibodaux 

Thibodaux 

Prairieville 

Many 

Gonzales 

Centerville 

Baton  Rouge 

Bossier  City 

Ponchatoula 

Lake  Charles 

Covington 

Summerfield 

Opelousas 

Baton  Rouge 

Slidell 

Westwego 

Reddell 

Metairie 

Baton  Rouge 

Greenwood 

Baton  Rouge 
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Venison  Medallions  with 
Blackberry  Glaze 

4  Servings  :  12  venison  backstrap 

medallions 

8  oz.  demi-glaze 

4  oz.  blackberry  jelly 

4  oz.  fresh  blackberry  for  garnish 

4  oz.  sugar 

4  oz.  red  wine 

2  oz.  vegetable  oil 

Tony's  to  taste 

In  a  skillet  heat  oil  and  saute  venison 
medallions.     Season     with    Tony's 
Creole    Seasonings    to    taste    and 
remove  after  cooked.   In  the  same 
skillet  add  sugar  and  caramelize  until 
light  brown.  Next,  add  red  wine  and 
demi-glaze  to  skillet;   reduce  for  3 
minutes      then      top      medallions. 
Garnish  with  fresh  blackberries. 
Recipe  by  Chef  Philippe  Parola 
Bear  Corners  Restaurant 
La.  Culinary  Institute 

Piggyback  Oysters 

Allow  three  large  Louisiana  oysters 
for  each  person.  Wrap  each  oyster  in 
thin  sliced  bacon,  arrange  on  steel 
skewers,  leaving  one  inch  space 
between  each  oyster.    Dip  in  batter 


and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Serve  hot  from 
skewers  on  triangular  pieces  of  but- 
tered toast. 

Batter  for  Piggyback  Oysters 

1  cup  sifted  flour 

1/8  tsp.  salt 

1  egg,  well  beaten 

1/2  cup  of  milk 

1  tsp.  baking  powder 

Add  salt  and  baking  powder  to  flour. 
Stir  in  milk  gradually  and  beat  in  egg. 

Tchefuncte  Mirlitons 

2  sticks  butter 

2  (8  oz.)  pkgs.  boiled,  peeled 
shrimp 

3  onions,  chopped 
1/4  teaspoon  thyme 

11/2  cups  celery,  chopped 
1  1/2  cups  breadcrumbs 
1/4  teaspoon  liquid  crab  oil 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
10  mirlitons 

Halve  mirlitons  and  boil  until  tender. 
Remove  seeds  from  centers  and 
scoop  meat  from  shells  being  careful 
not  to  damage  shells  as  they  will  be 
soft.  Melt  butter  and  saute  season- 
ings. Add  mirlitons,  blend  well,  and 


add  shrimp,  seasonings  and  bread- 
crumbs. Stuff  shells  with  mixture 
and  place  in  a  buttered  casserole. 
Sprinkle  with  breadcrumbs.  Bake  at 
350  degrees  until  well  heated. 
Serves  10. 

Zucchini  Bread 

3  eggs 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  sugar 

1  teaspoon  baking  soda 

1  cup  vegetable  oil 

1/4  teaspoon  double  acting 
baking  powder 

2  cups  grated,  peeled  raw 

zucchini 

3  teaspoons  vanilla  extract 

3  teaspoons  ground  cinnamon 

3  cups  all-purpose  flour 

1  cup  coarsely  chopped  walnuts 

Beat  the  eggs  until  light  and  foamy. 
Add  the  sugar,  oil,  zucchini,  and 
vanilla  and  mix  lightly,  but  well. 
Combine  the  flour,  salt,  soda,  baking 
powder  and  cinnamon  and  add  to 
the  egg-zucchini  mixture.  Stir  until 
well  blended,  add  nuts  and  pour  into 
two  8x4x2  inch  (greased  and  floured) 
loaf  pans.  Bake  in  preheated  350 
degree  oven  for  11/2  hours.  Cool. 


